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For Safety's Sake 
and Proven Performance 


SELECT 


KRA-LITE 8-5 


FIRST... 
ORIGINAL 


TUBULAR 
FACE GUARD 


’ THERE ARE IMITATIONS that may look like the RIDDELL KRA-LITE BT-5 
. . but there is a difference! No other bar guard offers the maximum 
protection through the strength and durability of the proven material 
- in the RIDDELL Tubular Face Guard. This is the face guard that in just 
one season has practically become standard equipment with better 
teams in most every class of competition. ) 


For SAFETY’S SAKE, be sure you get the best . . . RIDDELL KRA-LITE 
BT-5 Tubular Face Guard! 


e MOUNTS OUTSIDE THE HELMET — Does Not Touch Face 
e PERMITS UNOBSTRUCTED FULL VISION 

e EASILY AND QUICKLY ATTACHED OR REMOVED 
SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER! 


TO MOST STYLE HELMETS 
e WEIGHS ONLY 1'2 OUNCES 
INC. 
1259 NORTH WOOD ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


Specialists in Finer Athletic Equipment for Head and Foot! 


‘ 
IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


(#3131) Last word in protection is Spalding’s new 
molded helmet with safest crown suspension ever. 
Made of one-piece tenite plastic shell, padded with 
*“‘no-shock”’ Vinyl and foam rubber. Soft white leather 


lining and smart military chin strap. 


(#3206) Best flat style pad by Spalding. Famous for 
maximum protection with freedom of action. Armored 
with heavy red molded fibre and cushioned with 
no-shock Vinyl padding. Rugged Nylon covering ex- 
cept for caps which are Nylon-stockinette covered. 


(#3274) Spalding’s top grade Cantilever style 
shoulder pad spreads shock—offers safe protection 
without restriction. Heavy red molded fibre cushioned 
with no-shock Vinyl padding—double thickness over 
shoulder. Body fibre supported by steel spring for 
extra safety. Nylon and Nylon-stockinette covered. 


(#J5- V) Chosen for excellence. Used in more major 
bow! games than all other footballs combined. Su- 
perbly made from finest pebble grain leather—exclu- 
sive Spalding tannage for long life, grip and feel. 


(#3102) The world’s finest—Spalding’s black-and- 
tan color leather helmet. Made with extra-durable 


- leather crown over “‘no-shock”’ Vinyl padding. Eight- 


point web suspension, military chin strap. In stock. 
Other team colors also available. 


WINNING TEAMS ARE 
WELL EQUIPPED—BY SPALDING 


Spalding football equipment gives your team all 
the protection they need—-plus freedom of move- 
ment. With the best equipment-—by Spalding — 
a player feels better . . . plays better. 

See your Spalding distributor today. He has a 
complete line of the finest football equipment 
in every price range. 
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TENNIS 
DECK TENNIS 
FIELD HOCKEY 
SHUFFLEBOARD 


See Your Dealer 


Ask him to show you the 
new Sportcraft 1956 catalog, 


No vilable Offic:al Game 


Rules a handy 64 page pocket 
sized book comteming the rules” 
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FOOTBALL UNIFORMS 


count... Rawlings “Action Action-Trilored” Football Uniforms. . Finest In The Field 


Write For Full-Color Brochure 
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RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO.>* ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES 
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This is football clothing famous for its quality and durability, for 
its fit and appearance... flashy, colorful uniforms any team is proud 
are knitted from finest vat-dyed yarns... good looking pants, pf 
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You don’t heave to 
“Baby” your GYM 


FLOOR 


by 
HAROLD D. BACON and TOM MAYES 
Flint, Michigon, Public Schools 


Ree FIELD HOUSE has a 
court, 113 by 135 feet, which can 

made into two full-size gymnasiums 
when a 50-foot-high folding door is 
rolled out. The court is used all day by 
men’s and women’s gym classes. At night 
other activities 

take over. Here 
is an average} 
week's evening 
schedule for 


Tuesday—A Career Carnival, sponsored 
by local businesses and industries for the 
benefit of high school students. a 
thousand ng people visited 
booths and exhibies. 

Wednesday—Sports Night, with over 
200 adults coking pert in an sssortment 


po 
Friday—Charity card party attended by 
nearly 1,200 people. 
Saturday—Teen-age dance, with a 
movie, 


MAINTENANCE 
When the floor show wear, 
costing of 
TROPHY FINISH.) hich restores the 


ri lish, one coat of primer 
oicwed by one coat of sealer. 


No expensive tarpaulin floor cover- 
heavy shoes. A good sprinkling of 


fore sweeping, removes th 


and tromping. 
treatments become very worth- 


while when measured in terms of the 
tremendous amount of valuable recrea- 
tion and en- 
joyment thou- 
sands of chil- 
dren and 
adults get 
each year from 
use of the 
floor. 
—Reprinted in Part from 
Journal of Health—Physical Education— 
Recreation 


St. Joseph, Me. 


HULLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Without charge or obligation, please send me a copy 
of the Hillyord folder “Your Gym can be o Real 
Center of Community Life.” 
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recommends a finish with an Abrasion Index of at least 250. Yet amazing 
Trophy Finish has on Index more than three times as great—over 800! 
That's why you can depend on TROPHY to stand the gaff under all types of 
floor wear—yet retain a superb finish for tournament basketball ploy. 


super rcssinc sor doitymointenonce 


forms a protective film that cushions your floor against hardest wear— 
holds dirt on top of the floor for quick and easy removal. Non-oily—never 
darkens—preserves the natural light color of the wood—non-slip—no-glare 


JO 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Ask The Hillyard Maintoineer® 


about special Hil-Tone treatment for | 
dancing. A Maintaineer, trained floor 
consultant, is locoted near you and will be 
gled to help with your floor problems. He is 


“On Your Not Your Payroll” 


SEPH, MO. 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


with 300 ths falder descasbing the ® | 
poopie. Hillyard treatment that in use 
in aver 15,000 Gymnasiums. 
Heres the Combination for Long Wear 
and Simplified Care 
TR OPH*Y is the most wear-resistant finish ever developed. 
2d = The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
Branches in Principal Cities 


IVE weeks have schussed by 

since the Russians beat the skis 

off us in the Winter Olympics. 
Yet our republic still stands. Our 
Democrats and Republicans are still 
trading left hooks, Kentucky is still 
growing honorary colonels, and 
Pittsburgh is still last in the Na- 
tional League. 

Somehow we thought things 
would be different. Judging by all 
the hysterical literature we read 
prior to the Olympics, we figured 
that a Russian victory would pro- 
duce a national cataclysm. We en- 
visioned Montana fleeing to Iceland, 
the Dodgers moving their night 
games to Omsk, and little children 
— from Davy Crockett to Kar! 


Nothing of the sort has happened. 
We competed in an international 
meet and didn’t score as many 
points as some of the other guys. 
So what? Does it prove that we're 
weak, weary, and wanting in 
muscle? And that a nation that can’t 
defend a bobsled title can hardly 
be expected to defend the free 
world? 

This is the sort of infantile gar- 
bage dredged up by a lot of worry- 
warts the past few months, and we 
think it’s ridiculous. If we can’t en- 
ter an international meet without 
trembling over the political con- 
sequences of a defeat, then we 
shouldn’t be competing in the first 
place. 

Let’s try to keep a semblance of 
sanity and sensibility. Let’s try to 
remember that the Olympics is a 
friendly competition where partici- 
pation, not winning, is the impor- 
tant thing. 

That doesn’t mean we shouldn't 
try our darnest to win. It does mean 
that we shouldn't expect to win 
every time, and that when we do 
lose we should do it graciously and 
calmly. That's the tradition of Amer- 
ican sport and we have a right to 
feel proud of it. 

We're not playing ostrich over the 
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frustrating paradox of modern 
Olympic competition. On the one 
hand, you have the nations—like us 
—who hew to the purely amateur 
Olympic ideal. And on the other 
hand, you have the nations—like 
Russia—who’ve been spending mil- 
lions on the subsidization and train- 
ing of athletes. 

So what are we to do? Do we (1) 
refuse to compete against such na- 
tions; (2) adopt the same subsidiza- 
tion program; or (3) continue to 
observe the amateur ideal? 

We're all for point No. 3—<con- 
tinuing to observe ideals. That's the 
American tradition and the Olympic 
tradition, and if we let it die the 
Olympics will die with it. 

Can Uncle Sam continue to be 
successful with an amateur credo? 
You betcha! We'll win anything we 
care enough about to win. That may 
exclude long-distance skiing, wom- 
en’s gymnastics, and tandem canoe- 
ing. But in the events that really 
count—the men’s track and field 
competition—we’ll continue to show 
our heels to the rest of the world. 

Want to bet that the Russians 
don’t win more than four events in 
the 1956 men’s track and field com- 
petition? 


KiLL THE STALL 


W:-: the basketball rules doc- 
tors go into consultation next 
month, we earnestly hope 
they'll decide upon surgery. The pa- 
tient is in pretty good shape, but it’s 
got a big boil on its nose that’s spoil- 


ing the facial beauty of the game. 


We refer to the rule which per- 
mits a team to hang on to the ball 
for as long as it chooses without 
shooting. Every time you hear of a 
painful 25-16 or 10-6 game, you can 
bet your last bladder that one of the 
coaches went in for a slow-down. 

The puerility of the rule was gro- 
tesquely dramatized in the recent 
San Francisco-California game. Now 


this was a game of historic propor- 
tions. The Dons were gunning for 
their 40th straight win, a new na- 
tional record, and every fan’s eye 
was trained on the Berkeley gym. 

Alas, more hysteria than history 
was made that night. The out- 
manned Bears figured the only way 
they could win was by slowing the 
game down to a crawl, And that’s 
precisely what they did. 

The result was a travesty. At one 
point, a Bear put the ball on ice for 
eight straight minutes. He stood 
transfixed in the backcourt, like a 
scanty-clad scarecrow, while the 
other so-called combatants squatted 
on the floor or passed the time of 
day with teammates, opponents, or 
nearby customers. 

Mind you, all this was perfectly 
within the rules. But was it basket- 
ball? Any rule that can lead to such 
a dreadful burlesque has no business 
being in the code, and should be 
hacked off the fair face of the game. 

The solution is as obvious as a 
recruiter's pitch. Why not adopt the 
slick pro rule that compels a shoot- 
ing attempt within 24 seconds’ 
This is so beautifully simple and ef- 
fective that any continued pajection 
of it would be absurd. 

The nice thing about it is that it 
wouldn’t cause any complications— 
that is, to at least 95% of our teams. . 
From a study of thousands of games 
over the past several years, Howard 
Hobson, Yale coach, informs us that 
our colleges shoot the ball even fast- 
er than the pros! Where the pros 
take a shot every 18 seconds, the 
collegians pop one up every 17 sec- 
onds 


What about the teams that play 
a ball-possession game? Wouldn't 
the new rule wreak havoc with 
them? Mebbe so, but so what? Did 
you ever analyze such offenses’ 
We've yet to see one of them that 
does anything positive with the ball 
for half the time it controls it. 

The players merely chuck it 
around for the sheer sake of pos- 

(Continued on page 69) 


justly, the pride of 
six communities! 


New Senior High School of the Chombersburg Joint School Authority, 


as One of many splendid features—this ideal multi-purpose gymnasium, end- 
x rewlt of the meeting-of-minds of 36 forward-looking school directors. 


Floored, for a long future, with 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


The endurance, resilience and brightness that have made Northern 
’ Hard Maple flooring virtually the universal choice for gymnasium 
and multi-purpose rooms, make it ideal for other hard-usage school 
areas. It fights abrasion and impact, doesn’t splinter. Cleaning 
and maintenance are easy. Refinishing, when finally needed, is 
simple (there’s always a “new floor” underneath). Specify Northern 
Hard Maple with the confidence it has earned. It is available in 
regular strip or in block and pattern designs, in standard, warranted 
MFMA grades, offering almost endless variety. The MFMA mill- 
mark is your warranty of strict grading, genuineness of species and 
precision manufacture. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


SUITE S566, PURE OIL BUILDING, 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO tLtinors 


3a 
Finest 
SEE SWEET’S 
~—Arch. 13)-Ma, for 
technical dota. 
—for 1956 official MFMA 
listing of approved floor 
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relief pitcher has really come 

into his own in modern-day 

baseball, and good relief pitch- 

ing is now considered the backbone 
of every pitching staff. 

This is particularly true in the 
big leagues, where managers and 
players have come to realize that an 
arm is meant to be used. As a con- 
sequence, the list of rubber-arm re- 
lievers——-pitchers who aren’t afraid 
to use their arms and their heads— 
keeps growing every year. 

Big league managers might ana- 
lyze relief pitchers in a variety of 
ways, inasmuch as some of the lead- 
ers in this respect are specialists. 
Ellis Kinder has a great curve ball, 
Hoyt Wilhelm throws a knuckler, 
and Jim Konstanty commands a 
sinker, 

Certainly stuff on the ball is im- 
portant, but so is control. You must 
remember that each time a relief 
pitcher is called upon, it usually 
means trouble. Almost always there 
are runners in scoring position and 
the reliever can seldom afford to 
walk a man or lay over a “fat” one. 

That means he must, have pin- 
point control. The overpowering re- 
lief artist may well try to strike 
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out the batter or make him pop up. 
The average reliever will try to get 
him to hit the ground so that a play 
can be made at the plate or, better 
still, the ball can be converted into 
a double play. 

Last season, Al Lopez asserted 
that a good relief pitcher had to have 
(1) a good fast ball, (2) control, 
and (3) the ability to work every 
day. Apparently, Cleveland’s ace 
relievers, Don Mossi and Ray Nar- 
leski, possess these somewhat ex- 
alted prerequisites. 

A fourth qualification might be 
mental attitude. Unless a pitcher 
feels that he can pitch every day or 
every other day, he won't be able to 
bear the burden demanded of re- 
lievers. 

Perhaps a fifth qualification could 
be classified as the ability to warm 
up quickly. Some pitchers think that 
a 15 or 20-minute warmup is neces- 
sary to pitch effectively. This sort of 
hurler isn’t meant for the bullpen. 
In fact, he may not be a good man 
for the ball club. If he’s finicky 
about one thing, chances are he'll 
be the same about others. 

A pitching staff includes a variety 
of personalities. Some pitchers fret 


RELIEF 
PITCHING 


By ETHAN ALLEN 
Baseball Coach, Yale University 


over not getting certain starting as- 
signments. Their unhappiness may 
stem from their failure to start 
against a strong team or conversely, 
from having to pitch against a 
strong opponent. 

The first type of pitcher seldom 
constitutes a problem. Anyone who 
likes to challenge the strong clubs 
can be counted on to face anybody 
any time. 

The second type, on the other 
hand, frequently likes to pick his 
spots, and the bullpen isn’t for him. 
Coaches are wont to excuse such 
pitchers on the grounds that “they 
just can’t relieve.” But you can bet 
that they could relieve—if they 
made an honest attempt to do so. 

The philosophy behind their line 
of thinking is that you can’t win 
many games by helping the other 
guy. But pitchers like Robin Rob- 
erts and Bob Lemon have disproved 
this theory. They perform the dou- 
ble chore to the advantage of both 
themselves and their teams. 

Nobody ever accused Bobo New- 
som of laying down on the job. He 
was always a hustler and always 
played to win. One day, however, 
while pitching against Lefty Gomez, 
he suffered a strange mental kink 
which, oddly enough, eventually led 
to a victory for him and the St. 
Louis Browns. 

A terrific cloudburst interrupted 

(Continued on page 76) 
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POPPA HALL, 


BELLY ROLLER 


By PERCY BEARD 
Head Track Coach, University of Florida 


LEWIS HALL, Jr., was more 
J renowned as a football player 
g than a high jumper when he 
entered the University of Florida in 
the fall of 1949. And a fine football 
player he continued to be during 
his four years at Florida—being se- 
lected the outstanding player in the 
1953 Gator Bow] game. 

He might also have achieved fame 
as a sprinter if he had concentrated 
on running instead of jumping. He 
ran the 100 in a few meets and hit 
9.7 twice. This speed, coupled with 
a solid 190 lbs., explains his effec- 
tiveness in football. 

While at Leon High School in 
Tallahassee, he did 6°2”, using the 
Western style jump with a four- 
stride approach. 

After he entered Florida, he 
changed to the straddle jump but 
retained the short approach. The 
transition was made with little dif- 
ficulty. His best effort as a freshman 
was 64%” in winning the Junior 
National AAU title. 

As a sophomore, he worked his 
height up to 66” with the four- 
stride approach. Throughout this 
period, he frequently tried a longer 
approach but could not jump as 
well. 

He finally became convinced that 
he must use a longer approach to 
gain any additional height. Once he 
believed this, he had no more 
trouble. He moved back four more 
strides and shortly thereafter did 
6’8” in a dual meet. He later won 
the 1951.NCAA with 6’9”. 


In this same meet, he barely dis- 
lodged the bar at 611”. Another 
1/16” clearance would have left the 
bar in place and given him a tie for 
the world record. Just one of the 
many “ifs” that dot the world of 
sports! 

As a junior in 1952, he pulled a 
muscle in his right groin in win- 
ning the National AAU Indoor 
Championship and never fully re- 
covered from its effect. I firmly be- 
lieve this injury cost him the first 
seven-foot jump. 

His jumping style is worthy of 
study because of its effectiveness 
and economy of effort. The details 
of the jump itself are clearly shown 
in the pictures. 

He uses an eight-stride approach. 
starting with his right foot and the 
stride lengths average as follows: 
(1) 1°2”, (2) 311", (3) 453”, (4) 
4’7", (5) 48”, (6) (7) 511", 
and (8) 5°10”. This indicates an 
easy, relaxed run with a drive-in 
on the last two strides and a slight 
shortening of the last stride. The 
line of approach makes an angle of 
about 35° with the bar. : 

A pecularity all his own is a zig- 
zag on his 6th and 7th strides. If a 
line were drawn between his start- 
ing position and take-off, his left 
foot on stride six would land 2’5” 
to the leff)of such a line and his 
right foot 7” to the right on stride 
seven. His left, or jumping, foot is 
then planted on the line—and in 
line with it. 

The fact that Hall can jump high- 


er when he zig-zags than when he 
doesn’t makes this an important 
part of his jump—but not neces- 
sarily important to anyone else. 

Since his jumping effort is straight 
up, the slight drive to his left on the 
take-off which this feature affords 
him might very well be essential to 
carry his body across the bar. 

The three most important fea- 
tures of Hall’s style are: 

1. The extreme backward lean as 
the take-off foot hits the ground. 

2. The vigorous kick-up of the 
opposite leg. 

3. The rotation of the body about 
the bar. 

Nothing new is involved. His ac- 
tion is almost identical with that of 
Les Steers. Strangely enough, this 
very close similarity is entirely co- 
incidental. Hall was not taught to 
copy Steers. He just naturally jumps 
that way. 
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Actually, the backward lean and 
kick go together. It’s difficult to 
achieve one without the other. To- 
gether, they permit the jumper to 
convert practically all the forward 
momentum of his run into upward 
momentum. 

The jump is upward with very 
little travel along the bar. This 
means that in crossing the bar, the 
body maintains its maximum height 
for a minimum length of time. 

While the kicking leg is straight 
at the start of the kick. no effort 
is made to keep it straight. The leg 
is relaxed and will break naturally 
at the knee as its action progresses. 
The direction of the kick is a con- 
tinuation of the line of approach. 

It’s difficult for most jumpers to 
achieve a free and easy backward 
lean. They instinctively want to 
“buck” forward against the kicking 

(Concluded on page 78) 
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BELLY-ROLLING OVER 6-72 IN COMPETITION 


NO. 1: While this doesn’t show full extent of backword lean as left foot 
is planted for take-off, it does show start of vigorous kick with right leg, 
which is straight at this point. Though left toe appears turned in toward bar, 
it's actually in line with Hall’s approach—and so is kick. 


NO. 2: Kick adds materially in lifting body upward. Arm-lift is natural; 
jumping as Hall leaves take-off. 

NO. 3: Hall goes straight up; there's very little travel along bar. 

NO. 4: Jumping leg is lifted naturally from ground and follows body. 


NOS. 5-8: Rotation of body around bar. No. 8 shows a straightening of 
left leg, which isn’t characteristic of Hall's style. it should retain about same 


degree of bend as in No. 7. 


NOS. 9-10: Completion of roll around bar. Note that if left leg were 
bent, there'd be little likelihood of hitting bor with it. 


NOS. 11-12: Rotation of body on of bar continues into landing. 


Straightening of left leg has reduced of rotation Hall ordinarily 
achieves, so that he isn’t landing as much on his'right side os usuol. 
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THROWS TO 28- 


OPTION Second the basic principle of a good 
top is key double steal defense. This is 


mon. He catches ball about a stride in front of ci comparatively simple when the run- 


bag, then tags incoming runner or throws home. ' ners are on first and second or on 
y second and third. The catcher 


the front runner!”’ That's 


a . throws the ball to the third base- 
. | _— man or the pitcher throws it to the 
catcher. 
a If the play is made correctly and 
iy. 7 a rundown doesn’t ensue, the run- 
| ner is tagged out after one throw. 
| a 2 Of course the pitcher must not per- 
| . 3 ‘ mit the runners to get too big a 
% lead and the throw must be fast and 
accurate with the receiver making 
| a good tag. 
Z Defending against the double steal 
becomes a real problem when the 
runners are on first and third. In- 
stead of a simple throw to the most 
advanced base, the catcher has sev- 
wo —--—--- x @ eral options and it may take more 
, than one throw to put out a man. 


OPTION 2: Ball goes from catcher to pitcher What choice the catcher will 
| back to catcher. if runner on third gets hung up, | make depends upon the score, the 
pitcher runs at him to make runner commit himself. anni of the Gefense, the hitter, the 


inning, and how the coach or man- 
ager wants to play it; in other 
words, the total game situation. 

It’s common knowledge that the 
lower the classification of play, the 
easier it is to steal a base—whether. 
it be a single, double, or triple steal. 
While the runner must be given 
credit for the steal, many bases are 
stolen because of poor defense 
rather than good offense. 

Many a “pheenom” steals 30 or 
more bases in Class D or C, 20 to 30 
bases in Class B or A, and up to 20 
bases in Class AA or AAA. But 
when he reaches the majors, he’s 
fortunate if he can steal 10 bases. 
How come? Because he has sud- 
denly lost his speed? No! Because 
the defense is better. The pitchers 
keep him from getting a big lead 
and the throws are faster and more 
accurate. 

This is also true in amateur base- 
ball. Generally speaking, the young- 
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OPTION 3: Catcher fakes throw te second with 
| full motion, then leoks at runner on third. 
man is hung up, he chases him back toward base. | 
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er the players, the more the steals. 
Can you imagine the confusion that 
would result in Little League Base- 
ball if runners were permitted to 
steal on the pitcher instead of hav- 
ing’ to wait until the ball has 
reached the batter! 

A walk plus a steal is equal to 
a two-base hit and, where it hap- 
pens often enough, impegepa ter- 
rific strain on the defense. This 
situation would occur frequently in 
Little League if the aforementioned 
steal rule hadn’t been adopted. | 

The double steal with runners on 
first and third would be almost auto- 
matic, as it takes two good throws 
and perfect ball handling to get the 
runner going home. It’s a difficult 
enough play for mature players, and 
it’s no wonder that youngsters have 
trouble with it. 

A team has three options to 
choose from in defending against 
the double steal. The particular 
choice depends upon the skill of the 
defense and the importance of the 
potential run on third base. What- 
ever option is selected, it’s necessary 
for the defensive players to be 
aware of it in advance so that every 
player will know what to do. 

This requires a simple set of sig- 
nals. While some of the players per- 
form the same tasks no matter what 
option is used, other players—no- 
tably the catcher and pitcher, and 
possibly the shortstop and second 
baseman —have different assign- 
ments depending upon the option 
exercised. 


OPTION #1 


The most popular way to defeat 
the double steal with runners on 
first and third, is to have the catcher 
throw the ball through to second 
base and have either the second 
baseman or shortstop return the 
ball to him, depending upon which 
player covers the bag. 
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THE DOUBLE STEAL 


The second baseman usually cov- 
ers if there’s a right-handed hitter 
at the plate, while the shortstop 
covers if a lefthanded hitter is up. 
Some coaches, however, have the 
player with the strongest arm cov- 
ering the bag and throwing the ball 
back to the catcher. Since the short- 
stop position requires a stronger 
arm, the coach may designate that 
player to cover the bag on all double 
steals, particularly if the second 
baseman has a weak arm. 

In the higher level of ball, the 
type of hitter (i.e. opposite field 
hitter) and the type of pitch are 
also considered. This doesn’t mean 
that such details are necessarily 
overlooked in the lower classifica- 
tions, but that sometimes a team 
plays an opponent only once or 
twice and scouting reports aren't 
usually available. 

What is the assignment of each 
defensive player in this first option? 


Catcher: After he receives the 
pitch, he takes a quick look at the 
runner at third to make sure he 
doesn’t have too big a lead. If the 
runner can be picked off third, nat- 
urally the catcher throws to the- 
third baseman. If the runner doesn’t 
have too great a lead, the catcher 
makes his regular throw to second 
base, alert for a return throw and 
tag play. 

Pitcher: The pitcher is alert to 
make sure he doesn’t get in the way 
of the throw from the catcher or 
the return throw to home. He can 
duck if he deems it necessary. After 
all, he’s standing on a mound in a 
direct line of fire from home plate 
to second base. He doesn’t want to 
get hit on the back of the head or 
force his teammate to make an in- 
accurate throw to avoid hitting him. 


First baseman: He's already in 
good fielding position, since he’s 
holding the runner close to the base. 
He should be alert for a possible 


rundown play involving the runner 
going to second base. 

Second baseman: If he takes the 
throw from the catcher at second, 
he stations himself so that he can 
handle the play—-either the return 
throw to the catcher or a tag at sec- 
ond base. This means that he stands 
about six feet in front of the bag 
toward the pitcher’s mound. The 
choice of play rests with him. The 
shortstop doesn’t tell him where to 
throw the ball. 

This procedure is much superior 
to the old double steal defense 
where one infielder went halfway 
between the pitcher’s mound and 
second base and acted as a cut-off 
man, while the other infielder cov- 
ered the base and yelled, “Cut it 
off!” or “Let it go!” Double steal 
defense requires split-second timing 
and should involve as few defensive 
players as possible. 

The second baseman has the play 
before him. He throws the bal! back 
to the catcher if the runner on third 
breaks for home, or he tags the 
runner coming from first if the run- 
ner on third holds. 

If the runner advancing to second 
slows down and gets caught in a 
rundown, the second baseman and 
other members of the defense must 
be alert to the runner on third while 
running down the runner caught 
between first and second. It’s stupid 
to concentrate on the rundown and 
permit the runner on third to score. 

Shortstop: The shortstop goes to 
the centerfield side of second base 
and backs up the throw from the 
catcher. If the hitter is left-handed, 
the shortstop and second baseman 
can reverse positions and duties— 
the shortstop covering the base and 
taking the throw while the second 
baseman backs him up. 

Third baseman: The third base- 


man covers the bag for a possible | 


throw from the catcher and is alert 
(Continued on page 52) 
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ADOLFO CONSOLINI, Italy: Best Throw—186'111%4"’ 


decay. In fact, 1955 was his greatest season ever! He com- 
peted in 29 meets lost only once, and unfurled the third 


longest throw in history—186'11 14". 


NO, 1: Back to direction of throw—body relaxed, weight 
over left foot. 


NOS. 2-3: Discus swept naturally (not rushed) as far to 
right as possible. Body weight shifts over right foot. Shoulders, 


right orm, and trunk rotate freely to right. 


NOS. 3-4: Start of turn: Body weight shifts back to left. 
Left knee bends to help momentum to carry thrower 
over to and around left leg into initial spin. Slight bend 
forward from waist. Head slightly to left not too far). 


NOS, 4-5: Spin way around left foot; left knee bends o 
little more. 


NO. 5: Weight seems to concentrate over left foot for 
instant. Eyes facing direction of throw. As momentum 


ward (not up) quickly from left foot in direction 


NOS. 5-8: Both feet off ground. Important to get 
12 


back on ground as quickly as possible. Can exert no force 
on discus with both feet off the ground. 


NO. &: Right foot lands. Right knee already bent. When 
right foot lands, don’t bend right knee further. It merely 


NOS. 8-9: Let body momentum carry body weight onto 
bent left leg while discus is still as far back as possible. 
Head facing forward in No 9, not to left. 


| 

foot lands, toe should be pointing directly back, opposite to 
direction of throw. Left foot must land as soon after right 
as possible. When left foot lands, head and shoulders must 
still be facing directly to rear, much more so than shown in 
this picture. Throwers must practice hitting this position again 

and again. 
position, Arm acts as whip, not main pulling force. Left leg 
(not right) activates entire lift and straightens only when 

NO. 11: Reverse starts here. its purpose is to check for- 
ward momentum to prevent fouling. Important to check mo- 
mentum only after it has been used to whip the discus. 
Therefore, do not reverse until discus has been released. 
SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Served on a Platter 


a discus. Several throwers—and 
I use the term loosely—whirl 
about the circle like a dervish gone 
mad, while others stumble through 
several half-hearted pivots, come to 
a complete stop, then tug furiously 
at the discus. 
Then there is the strange, rare, 
orthodox individual who merely ex- 


Teas are many ways of hurling 


ecutes a simple quick spin and, with. 


_ little apparent effort, whips the plat- 
ter out of the park. 

Why? How? I hope what follows 
will shed some light on these ques- 
tions. 

How Far Should You Throw? Some 
athletes are naturally stronger and 
faster than others, and their results 
in any throwing events should exceed 
those of their less-endowed compa- 
triots. In the discus, generally speak- 
ing, a well-executed turn should add 
at least 20 to 25% to the distance you 
can throw from the stand. If you can- 
not achieve at least a 20% gain, some, 
thing is fundamentally wrong with 
your turn. 

The following table will help you 
determine how far you should throw 
a discus from a turn based on the dis- 
tance you can throw from a stand: 


Throw from Throw from a Turn 
a Stand Average Moximum 
110’ 132’ 137.5’ 
120’ +144’ 150.0’ 
130° 155’ 162.0’ 
150’ 180’ 187.5’ 
160’ 192° 200.0’ 


For example, if you can throw. 130’ 
from a stand, you should hit between 
155’ and 162’ from a properly executed 
spin. An exceptionally fast and well- 
coordinated thrower might do even 
better. 

My main purpose in presenting this 
chart is to help you determine whether 
or not you're getting all you should 
out of your turn. If you're not, then 
you can see how much improvement 
lies ahead of you. 

What is a Good Throw? A good discus 
throw must be made up of a fast, 
simple turn which will carry you 
with the maximum body momentum 
to a strong throwing position which 
will permit you to exert a long and 
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powerful pull on the discus through 
the entire finish. Let me explain what 
I mean as I have chosen these words 
carefully. 

...A fast, simple turn .. . The pur- 
pose of the turn is to bring you into 
a strong throwing position while mov- 
ing with as much speed and momen- 
tum as possible. Thus, everything you 
do in the circle must in some way 
serve to make you (and the discus) 
spin faster. To do this, your move- 
ments must be simple and direct. 

I've seen far too many would-be 


second longest throw on record, is n in 
Note how he’s over his left leg, while the us is still 


throwers introduce some of the crazi- 
est, most inefficient and unnatural 
contortions into their turns. Each of 
these superfluous movements merely 
makes the throw more complicated 
than necessary and slows down the 
overall action. 

Therefore, when practicing, think 
through exactly what you're doing 
during the spin. Continuously ask 
yourself, how can I move. faster? 
What unnecessary motions can I elim- 
inate? How can I make the discus 
move faster? How can I spin into a 


back; and study his head position. You can almost feel the “long pull” 
Iness exerts on ths discus during his powerful finish. (World Wide photo) 


and holder 
A Powerful Finish: Sim iness, 1952 champion ~ 
of the 
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stronger 
How can | make my turn smoother 
and more rhythmical? 

Look at the excellent sequence of 
Consolini. Here is a truly remarkable 
man. He’s a husky 240 pounder, 39 
years did, and still improving! In 1955, 
he officially threw his best effort, 186’ 
11%", and posted a 187’ 11%” exhibi- 
tion throw during the same year. 

Several things impressed me when 
I last saw Consolini throw. To start 
with, I've never seen a simpler or 
more effective turn. Consolini isn’t an 
exceptionally fast man, but he gets as 
much behind the discus as any throw- 
er. His entire throw is relaxed and 
rhythmical. He constantly accelerates 
from the initial pivot through the re- 
lease. His throws are all one motion 
from start to finish, and at no point 
does he pause even for the briefest 
moment. 

Each of his throws is exactly like 
the last, and Consolini’s distances are 
remarkably consistent. He has grooved 
his discus throw as well as Ben Hogan 
has grooved his famous golf drive. 
I've long envied the simplicity and 
directness of Hogan's strokes and can 
readily see the same quality in Con- 
solini. 

.., whith will carry you to a strong 
throwing position . . . Let's look more 
carefully at the pictures of Consolini. 


1, Notice how he pivots first over 
to and then around his left leg in pic- 
ture 4. Too many throwers take a 
short-cut here and rather than spin- 
ning around their left leg, they break 
across or through it. During the turn, 
you should try to move the discus 
through a wide path. The longer the 
mg the more work you can exert 
on it, 

To do this, your body, too, must 
move through as wide an are as pos- 
sible. Also, if your discus moves 
through a wider are than your body, 
it will be easier to arrive at a strong 
throwing position _— ahead of the 
discus, thereby creating a strong ten- 
sion or “differential” between your 
lower and upper body which will help 
whip the discus on its way. 

2. Visualize the movement involved 
in carrying Consolini from pictures 
3 to 5. You should almost feel how 
his momentum carries him over to 
and around his left leg. Notice that 
his center of gravity falls to the left 
of his left foot. 

3. Visualize the quick pivot or glide 
from pictures 5 to 8. In 5, Consolini’s 
weight is concentrated over his left 
foot. At the instant this picture was 
taken, his eyes were facing the direc- 
tion of the throw. With a slight for- 
ward spring from this position, from 
his left foot, Consolini moves forward 
slightly while rotating his body 
through 180° and lands again on his 
right foot. 

Almost immediately after his right 
foot lands (with his right toe pointing 
directly back), his left foot lands. As 
soon as his left foot lands, his head 
and shoulders should be facing more 
to the rear of the circle than shown 


in picture 8. 
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throwing position faster? — 


194 6” Fortune Gordien 
190’ 0%" Sim iness 
186’ 11%" Adolfo Consolini 
186’ Karel Merta 
184’ 1%" Parry O’Brien 
183’ 0%" Ferenc Klics 

{ 182’ 1” Otte Grigalka 
180’ 8” Jim Dillion 
180’ 2%" Bob Fitch 
179 9%" Giuseppe Tosi 


10 BEST DISCUS PERFORMANCES 
(Source: Track and Field News) 


U.S.A. 8-22-53 
U.S.A. 6-20-53 
Italy 11-10-55 
C.S.R. 11-15-55 
U.S.A. 5-14-54 
Hungary 74-54 
U.S.5.R. 11-14-55 
U.S.A. 6-5-54 
U.S.A. 6-8-46 
italy 8-22-48 


Actually, this is the most important 
position of the entire throw. When 
you complete this half-turn (as soon 
as your left foot lands), your shoul- 
ders and discus must be as far behind 
(or to your right) as possible, before 
the start of the final sweep, thereby 
permitting a long and powerful whip 
of the discus throughout the finish. 

During this half-turn, notice how 
Consolini’s arms, shoulders, head, hips, 
and even legs remain nearly in the 
same relative position to each other. 
He doesn’t twist his head to the left 
or swing his left leg through a wide 
arc. The entire half-turn is quick and 
simple. 

During practice, you must practice 
this pivot incessantly, Try this. With- 
out the discus, assume the _ position 
shown in picture 5. Bring your right 
foot alongside your left. Hold this po- 
sition for a moment. Make sure you're 
in perfect balance with your left knee 
bent, shoulders and discus away back 
with your right arm relaxed, eyes 
horizontal and facing the direction of 
the throw, and your left arm com- 
fortably relaxed in front of your 
chest. 

Rock up and down very slightly on 
your left leg to help feel properly 
balanced and relaxed. Don’t bend too 
far forward at the waist. 


LEAN FORWARD AND SPRING 


Now lean forward slightly, letting 
your body weight start to fall for- 
ward in the, direction of the throw. 
Just before you actually start to fall 
forward, spring forward slightly from 
your left foot taking a half-turn so 
that you will land-in approximately 
the same position shown in picture 8. 

Actually your right foot should land 
first with your right knee already 
bent. As your right foot lands, don’t 
bend your right knee any farther. 
Your left foot should land as soon 
after your right as possible, and the 
sooner the better. 

Your right foot should land a few 
inches to the left (facing in the direc- 
tion you're throwing) of a diameter 
drawn directly through the circle in 
the direction of the throw. Your left 
foot should land just a little to the 
left of your right foot close to the 
forward edge of the circle. 


As you land in this position, hold 


it. Do not move. Your eyes must still 
be horizontal, but facing directly back 
(much more than shown in picture 8), 
facing directly opposite to the direc- 
tion of the throw. Your left arm 
should be relaxed, but more in front 
of your chest than is shown in pic- 
ture 8. 

Actually, your right arm and discus 
should be pointing almost directly in 
the direction you intend to throw. 
That is how much you should be 
coiled before moving through the 
finish position. 

Repeat this sequence over and over 
again. Emphasize hitting a perfect po- 
sition. After you can perform tT 
simple sequence, start the action from 
the position shown in picture 1. Con 
tinue to stop the sequence as soon a 
your left foot lands after the spin. . 

Work continuously trying to make 
this pivot as smooth and rhythmical! 
as possible .. . strive for more speed 

., Start faster .. . spin well onto and 
around your left leg at the start of 
the pivot, then quickly shift through 
the half-turn to the start of the 
throwing position. 

If you can do this successfully, then 
you will have created a strong “dif- 
ferential” between your upper body 
(facing to the rear), and your lower 
body (which will be about 90° ahead 
of your shoulders) before you move 
through the finish position. 

During an actual throw, this strong 
“differential” plus the tremendous 
speed and momentum generated 
through your spin will be sufficient 
to pull your upper body from position 
8 onto your left leg and then through 
a powerful! finish. 

. which will permit you to exert 
a long and powerful pull on the discus 
through the entire finish .~ . During 
the finish, you must translate all the 
speed and momentum you've gener- 
ated during the turn into a long and 
powerful whip of the discus. Unless 
you pass through a long, strong and 
effective throwing position, all the 
speed in the world won't help you 
throw the discus far. 

Conversely, the strongest finish in 
the world will go for naught unless 
you bring an appreciable amount of 
discus and body momentum into it. 

The accompanying picture of Iness 
illustrates far better than words al! 
that can be said about a good throw- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Track Coach, University of Pittsburgh 


_ Organization of Practice 
for Track and Field 


track practice is to work the 

athletes into the best physical 
and mental condition for the day of 
competition. The starting point, of 
course, is a thorough physical ex- 
amination. Before being permitted 
to work out with the squad, every 
boy should be checked by a com- 
petent physician. : 

The practice period should never 
exceed two hours-—from the time 
the boy starts donning his workout 
apparel until he leaves for home 
after showering and dressing. 

Though most schools and colleges 
conduct practice between the hours 
of 3:00 and 6:00, it isn’t always pos- 
sible to adhere to any specific sched- 
ule, Because of late classes and lab 
periods, it’s often necessary for the 
coach and athlete to make special 
arrangements. 

Before practice begins, the run- 
ning track should be put into good 
condition. It should be properly 
lined and rolled to eliminate all ruts 
or holes which might cause turned 
ankles or other leg injuries. 

The same provisions should be 
made for all the runways in the 
field events. To prevent injuries, the 
jumping pits should be dug up 
every day. 

It’s also important to lay in a 
supply of clip-boards (with paper 
and pencils) to keep notes on all 
performances, and to have several 
stopwatches on hand. Managers 
should be responsible for these de- 
tails. With all these items attended 
to, practice can be better organized. 

Assuming that the coach can get 
75% of his squad together for two 
hours at the same time. the after- 
noon schedule can be broken down 
as follows: 15 minutes for undress- 
ing, 90 minutes for the workout, 


Te: purpose of a well-organized 


By CARL OLSON 


and 15 minutes for getting into 
street clothes again. 

One of the most essential points in 
organizing for practice is to see that 
everyone is kept busy. Too often 
you find half the squad marking 
time while the other half is work- 
ing. To be of any value, practice 
must be continuous. 

Each boy should be properly 
dressed when he comes out for 
practice. That includes sweatsuit, 
uniform, supporter, spikes, and flats. 
Boys in the jumping events should 
have rubber pads for their heels. 
Since a heel injury takes a long 
time to heal, coaches shouldn't al- 
low the athlete to jump without this 
protection. 


WORK ON FUNDAMENTALS 


The work on fundamentals con- 
stitutes the most important phase of 
a well-organized program. By “fun- 
damentals” I mean _ conditioning 
work, knowing and practicing the 
right form, proper warming up, and 
enthusiasm for the program pre- 
pared by the coach. 

As soon as the squad reports, 
everybody—including field men— 
should take several laps around the 
track. They may swing their arms 
as they run, get their knees up high, 
and perform a lot of different move- 
ments which put all the muscles 
into play. 

After the jogging, it’s wise to pro- 
gram 15 or 20 minutes of loosening- 
up exercises. All these exercises 
should be led preferably by the vet- 
erans on the team rather than the 
coach. 

These may be done in unison or 
each athlete, after he has learned 
the exercises, can do them individ- 


ually. The duty of the coach is to 
observe what each individual is do- 
ing and counsel] him regarding the 
amount of work he should be doing. 

Warm-up exercises should be of 
the stretching, bending, and twist- 
ing variety. Ballet dancers do a lot 
of these and how often do you hear 
of any of them with pulled muscles” 

One exercise which makes for 
loose hips is to stand with hands on 
hips and move the hips from one 
side to another. Simulated bicycle 
riding while lying on the ground is 
another good hip flexibility exer- 
cise; and hurdle exercises, knee-|ift- 
ing exercises, trying to touch the 
stomach with the knees, alternate 
touching of toes with knees straight 
also are very valuable. 

Many others can be added to this 
repertoire as the athlete learns the 
value of them and becomes more 
and more exercise-conscious. 

After the warm-ups are com- 
pleted, the runners should start 
striding. Striding is done at about 
three-quarters speed. This is the 
time to study proper leg, body, and 
arm action. When a man strides 
properly. he creates the impression 
that he’s rolling along effortlessly. 
regardless of how much effort he’s 
actually putting forth. 

The striding period may last for 
10 to 20 minutes. The striding dis- 
tance varies. For sprinters, hurdlers. 
and quarter-milers, the distance can 
usually be from 75 to 130 yards. 
For middle-distance and distance 
runners, it can be from 150 to 300 
yards. 

Each boy should study his own 
form and that of his teammates. 
The more the boys observe each 
other, after the coach has taught the 
correct form, the better they'll per- 
form. 
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You can look further but you can't “buy better’ than 
PORTER. Long time pioneers in the design and manu- 
facture of top quality, long enduring gym equipment, 
PORTER is a solid choice in thousands of schools, 
universities, clubs, and institutions. 


Why not give your next gymnasium equipment 
requirements the PORTER treatment? 


PORTER’S LINE OF GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE BUT IT IS ALSO AUTHENTIC 


Basketball Backstops e Stall Bars 

e Corrective Equipment e Parallel Bars 

e Chest Machines e Horizontal Bars 
e Climbing Ropes. e Spring Boards 


e Anthropometric Equipment 


PORTER engineers are always 
available for assistance in the 
selection and installation of 
every kind of gymnasium or 
corrective equipment. 


e Rowing Machines 


Vearly a Century of Luality Manufacturing 
THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


OTTAWA 


FOR THE FINEST IN 


GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 


Vaulting Horses 

e Vaulting Bucks 

e Jump Standards 

e Mats and Mat Trucks 
e Game Standards 


ILLINOIS 


BUILDERS OF GYMNASIUM, PLAYGROUND AND BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
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(OU GET THE BES! FROM BROOKS 
| FROM BROOKS + YOU GET THE BE: 


(OU GET THE BEST FROM BROOKS 


Track Shoes by 


the “Three-Siriper™ 
New S-bond track shoe is best for — 
fit, foot support, light weight! Shock 
proof heell 


Dealer, or Write for Cotelog 
oe Schoo! Price List now! 


BROOKS 


SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
“phakers of the Finest in 
Athletic Footwear” 
58th & Market Sts., Philedelphia 39, Pe. 
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Most boys learn more by con- 
tinual discussions with their team- 
mates than through constant admo- 
nition by the coach. Instructors 
should remember that too much 
talking is wasteful and athletes 
benefit little from it. 

Many young coaches try to tell an 
athlete all they know at one prac- 
tice, This is poor coaching. The in- 
formation given piecemeal is much 
more easily assimilated. Athletes 
also learn much through trial and 
error, which can be classified as ex- 
perience. Very few coaches are able 


_to teach all the finer points of all 


events, 

By the time the runners have 
done their jogging around the track 
and finished the warm-up exercises 
and striding, they’re ready to work 


} at their special events. 


The sprinters, quarter-milers, and 
hurdlers should go to their marks 
and practice starts for 15 to 20 min- 
utes. The hurdlers should then 
practice over the barriers, always 
stressing proper form. As hurdling 
is a skill event, it’s impossible for 
a boy to practice this event too 
much. 

Each man should practice by him- 
self, working on the correct posi- 
tion of getting on the marks, get- 
ting set, and darting off with the 
gun. After a dozen short practice 


starts, the gun may be used for | 


starting. It’s essential to start with 
the gun at least three times a week. 
Too much starting isn’t desirable. 
,a8 the explosive power used in get- 
ting out of the blocks soon wears 
a boy down. 

The middle and long-distance 
runners should practice on pace. 
It’s well to have 880-yard men run- 
ning through quarters at 60 seconds 
and 660s at 1:30. The milers may 
practice quarters at 62 or 63 sec- 
onds, a 2:15 half or 3:30 three- 
quarters. 

If the runners aren’t too far ad- 
vanced, they should take endurance 
workouts. For high school boys, 
about 20 minutes of in-and-out run- 
ding ‘is recommended. For the col- 
lege boys, 45 minutes is recom- 
mended. 

In the in-and-out running, the 
athlete may sprint and jog various 
distance. For example: run 220, jog 
220, 300 sprinting at % speed, 300 
walking or jogging, 440 in 65, jog- 
ging a quarter, and 80 on. 

The most important thing to re- 
member is that there should be con- 
tinuous action during the whole 20 
minutes (for high school boys) or 
45 minutes (for college men). The 
older athletes in Europe usually 
spend about two hours on this type 


of preparation. 
The pole vaulters and broad and 


high jumpers should be working on 
the proper number of steps to the 
takeoff. Practicing for form at 
heights and distances which can be 
attained easily, is essential. In the 
high jump, form should be prac- 
ticed incessantly. In my opinion, it 
isn’t wise to jump for best heights 
and distances at every practice. 

In the weight events, the athletes 
should be working on the proper 
hand-holds, the position of the feet, 
and the delivery. 

Shot-putters and discus throwers 
should always practice in the circle, 
while the javelin throwers should 
continually keep checking their 
marks. 

For weight men, weight-lifting is 
helpful (not the competitive type) 
for developing the upper body and 
legs. 

In working on the relays, 20 min- 
utes of intensive practice on baton 
passing is necessary. To make mat- 
ters interesting for the regulars, it’s 
sometimes wise to give a second 
team an advantage of a few yards. 
depending on the relay distance. 

To get speed out of the weight 
men, try some short relay races. 
They make practice more interest- 
ing for them. 


The time schedule, then, for a 
day’s practice can be summed up as 
follows: 

3:00 to 3:15—dressing for prac- 
tice. 

3:15 to 3:25—jogging and loosen- 
ing up around the track. 

3:25 to 3:45—warm-up or condi- 
tioning exercises. 

3:45 to 4:00—striding practice. 

4:00 to 4:45—working on funda- 
mentals such as proper pacing and 
paying attention to proper leg and 
arm action.. Starting practice, fin- 
ishes, form practice for sprinters, 
hurdlers, quarter-milers, middle and 
long distance runners. For field men 
practicing their events, weight men 
to check their foot work, proper 
method of holding implement and 
final delivery. For jumpers to check 
their take-off marks and practice 
form. 

4:45 to 5:00 — dressing, shower, 
and home. 

The practice organization as out- 
lined above won't take too much 
of a boy’s time. He'll know his 
évents well and will be properly 
conditioned. His health will be ex- 
cellent and his studies will improve. 
The routine makes for good habits. 

Any athletic practice conducted 
in a sane manner with the boy’s 
welfare.in mind at all times, is very 
rewarding for athlete and coach. 
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PART 2: Setting Up a Basic Program 


INTERVAL 
TRAINING 


training last month, I stressed 

the necessity of understanding 
the four variables in this form of 
training, namely: 

1, An exact repeated distance that 
remains unchanged in any single 
workout, 

2. A recovery interval of time 
during which restful jogging occurs. 

3. A pace at which the distance is 
covered, always under a watch. 

4. The number of times that this 
distance is repeated. 

I also expounded a set of six basic 
principles and cited the importance 
of the coach and athlete working to- 
gether. 

Runners should understand, first, 
that conditioning for running is pri- 
marily a matter of building resist- 
ance to the many effects of fatigue 
(production of lactic acid, lowered 
oxygen supply to the muscles, de- 
creased sensitivity of muscle fibers 
to stimuli, ete.). This is done by 

- gradually increasing, as muscle effi- 
ciency improves, the amount of 
work that is done, much as one gives 
increasing dosage of vaccine in 
building resistance against certain 
diseases. 

As with various vaccines, nature 
overcompensates or over-protects 
and creates a counteracting force 
beyond the needs of the moment. 
This gradual increase in work-load, 
with resultant over-compensation, 
continues indefinitely through the 
months of a single year and through 
the years of a man’s competitive 
career.. 

If done gradually, no strain of 
muscle or organ occurs, Yet in time 
the power to neutralize that can be 
established is amazingly high: even 
today we do not seem to be ap- 


By KEN DOHERTY 
Coach, University of Pennsylvania 


I MY introduction to interval 


proaching the limits of men to bene- 
fit from more and more of the right 
kind of running. 

The efficiency of running, in terms 
of fatigue, decreases to the 4th pow- 
er as pace increases. That is, if we 
double the speed of running, the 
oxygen requirement of muscle in- 
creases eight times. It’s easily un- 
derstood then, that when practice 


time is limited—-as with most ama- 


teurs and students—doing speed 
work in practice produces fatigue 
and, consequently increases resist- 
ance to fatigue much more quickly 
than slower paced running. 

Further, it has been observed that 
in slower pace running, men are 
more conscious of the feelings of 
fatigue and tend to slow their pace 
before becoming really tired phys- 
ically. 

For these and other good reasons, 
distance training has gradually 
made increasing use of practice runs 
that are faster than competitive 
pace. Thirty years ago, we called 
such a method “ins and outs”; later 
is became “wind sprints’; ten years 
ago everyone was doing “repeated 
speed work’; even “Fartlek” is a 


TABLE 1, Short-interval Pace-Endurance Workouts 
| Mee! Practice Average Number Jogging 
Event Time Distance Speed Repetitions Interval 
2 mile 9:20 mile 4:40 Start with A fixed 
880 2:20 two: increase time: 
440 :70 as condition 5S minutes — 
mile 4:16 880 2:08 improves or F 
440 :64 
880 1:56 440 :57 
220 :28 
440 :50 20 :24 Fi 
TABLE 2, Short-interval Speed-Endurance Workouts 
| Beant Meet Practice Average Number Jogging 
Time Distance Speed Repetitions Interval 
2 mile 9:20 880 —increasing 5 Afixed 
440 as time: i 
220 condition 3 minutes 
mile 4:16 440 improves or 4 
220 less ‘ 
880 1:56 220 
440 :50 220 
TABLE 3, Long-interval Training 
a Meet Practice Average Number Jogging 
Time Distonce Speed 
- 2 mile 9:20 1% mile 7:00 2 then 3 At least 
| mile 4:30 as 20 
880 2:02 condition minutes 
mile 4:16 % mile 3:12 improves 
2:00 
> 880 1:56 660 1:24 
440 :50 330 136 
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more modern use of this same idea. 

Today's terminology, “interval 
training” is merely a carefully or- 
ganized and well thought out adap- 
tation of this same basic principle. 
At the beginning of this article four 
variables were mentioned that occur 
in interval training: distance, re- 
covery interval, pace, and number 


of repetitions. Each of these must © 


be carefully weighed when setting 
up a program. 

What distance should a miler se- 
lect for his basic training: some- 
thing over a mile, one mile, % mile, 
% mile, 440, or a 2207 No one dis- 
tance meets all needs; each has cer- 
tain advantages and disadvantages. 

To train at a distance of over % 
mile means that the pace must be 
slower than competitive pace or that 
the recovery interval must be very 
long. Most coaches believe this to 
be undesirable. On the other hand, 
pace work at 880 yards provides a 
more satisfactory sense of continu- 
ous rhythm than does a shorter dis- 
tance. 


RECOVERY INTERVAL . 


In similar fashion, what recovery 
interval of jogging is best: one min- 
ute, two, three, five, twenty? There 
is no general or final answer to this. 
Stampfl* suggests that the interval 
should be long enough “for each fast 
run to be begun comparatively 
freshly.” 

This would mean that, if running 
ten repeated quarters, the recovery 
period should be lengthened as fa- 
tigue increases during the workout. 
This would defeat one of the basic 


purposes in interval running: the 


building of greater resistance to 
gradually increasing work-loads. To 
the best of our knowledge, no dis- 
tance runner follows such a meth- 
od. Most runners have arbitrarily 
adopted two minutes or three min- 
ites or even five minutes as the 
most productive rest interval, de- 
pending upon the distance and 
speed of each repeated run. 

Perhaps it’s worthwhile to inter- 
rupt at this point to emphasize the 
fact that very relaxed jogging is the 
best possible method of making 
rapid recovery from fatigue as well 
as of avoiding muscle stiffness or 
soreness. Blood circulation and other 
processes of recovery are thus main- 
tained at optimum levels.® 

Yet, in at least one instance, there 
are values in extending this recov- 
ery interval to as much as 30 min- 
utes. When running fitness is at a 
high level, a man may wish to run 
half or three-quarters of his racing 
distance at racing speed or even 
faster. Recovery now requires a 
longer interval of jogging. 
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For example, the writer noted 
every detail of this workout taken 
by Gordon Pirie on September 1, 
1955, at the height of his training 
for the 10,000 meters distance: 

1. Thirty minutes of warm-up 


(jogging with many easy wind- 
sprints and a few exercises). 

A mile in 4:11.5. 

Thirty minutes of jogging. 

A mile in 4:15.8. 

. Thirty minutes of jogging. 

A mile in 4:18.9. 

. Thirty minutes of jogging. 

Pirie believes there are benefits 
derived, when one is in excellent 
condition, from this type of workout 
which could never result if the time 
interval were arbitrarily maintained 
at five minutes or less. Stampfi calls 
this procedure “repetition” running 
to distinguish it from the more com- 
mon term “interval running.” 

The difference in meaning doesn’t 
seem clear to the writer, hence his_ 
preference for the expression, “long- 
interval training” as contrasted with 
“short-interval training.” 

Long-interval training provides a 
tough workout, demanding great 
stamina from one’s body, but equal- 
ly, great toughness of mind toward 
the feelings of fatigue that are cer- 
tain. to be evident. It’s this kind of 
toughness that puts one foot in front 
of the other when, in a highly com- 
petitive race, physical energies are 
apparently exhausted and only the 
will to go on seems to make further 
effort possible. For these reasons, 
all out long-interval training should 
be reserved for the later stages of 
the season. 

To return to short-interval train- 
ing, the writer has found it helpful 
to consider two types of workouts: 
pace-endurance work and speed- 
endurance work. In the first in- 
stance, the three factors of distance. 
interval, and pace are held constant: 
the fourth factor, number of repeti- 
tions, is constantly increased as con- 
dition improves. 


PACE-ENDURANCE WORK 


For example, a miler believes that 
by the end of the year he will be 
able to run a mile in 4:16, an aver- 
age of 64 seconds per quarter. He 
will therefore establish this as the 
pace at which he will do all pace- 
endurance work. 

Secondly, he. decides that about 
half the racing distance is best when 
training for pace, so his practice 
distance is established at 880 yards. 

Third, since his practice time is 
limited to about 60 minutes, and 
since he guesses he won't be able to 
run more than four or five such 880s 
in a single workout this year, he 
arbitrarily decides upon five min- 


utes of jogging as his rest interval. 

Early in the season, then, this 
miler will run as many 880s as he 
reasonably can (perhaps two or at 
most three) at a pace of 2:08, with 
a five-minute interval between each. 
Late in this same year, when taking 
this type of pace-endurance work- 
out, the miler will still be doing this 
identical workout except that now 
his improved condition permits him 
to run three, four, or even five such 
880s. 

Such a method permits a meas- 
urement of improvement from week 
to week and month to month which 
is just as sensitive and exact in its 
way as is the single formal time 
trial over a set distance, Obviously 
all running and all interval jogging 
is checked by a watch and is re- 
corded in detail for future refer- 
ence. 


< 
SPEED-ENDURANCE WORK 


The second type of short-interval 
training is called speed-endurance 
work. In this case the three fixed 
factors are distance, interval, and 
number of repetitions; the variable 
now is pace. For this workout, one- 
fourth the competitive distance 
seems best. For this reason, the in- 
terval can be shortened to three 
minutes. A longer interval gives too 
much recovery and too long a total 
workout before fatigue occurs. 

Again, rather arbitrarily, the 
number of repetitions is set at five. 
This means the total distance cov- 
ered under the watch (five times 
440 yards) is greater than racing 
distance, a worthwhile realization. 
(A more mature runner might de- 
cide that seven is a more optimum 
number of repetitions.) 

During early season then, this 
same miler who hopes to run 4:16 
this year repeats five 440s with 
three minutes of jogging between 
at an average speed of, say, 66 or 
68 seconds. During late season, he’s 
still covering the same schedule, but 
now can achieve an average speed 
of 60 seconds, a pace that is definite- 
ly faster than racing speed. 

Two weeks before Bannister’ ran 
his first better-than-four-minutes 
mile, he was pleased to achieve ten 
440s at an average speed of :58.9 
during a total time of 50 minutes. 
This performance seemed to con- 
vince him that his condition was 
excellent, almost as much as did a 
% mile solo time trial in 2:59.9 in 
a high wind some six days later. 

Is there a special value in the 
exact distance of 440 yards? Not 
at all, physically speaking. Johans- 
son, fine Finnish miler, prefers to 
practice at 350 yards. If all of our 
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work were done on an eleven lap 
indoor track, an exact three laps 
(480 yards) might well be accepted. 
One uses 440 yards then because it 
is the distance of a single track lap, 
or because it is one-half or one- 
fourth, or one-eighth the racing dis- 
tance, Further, it’s long enough to 
give one a sense of sustained run- 
ning; yet short enough to permit 
much better than racing speed. 
There’s no important reason, then, 
why a miler or even a two-miler 
occasionally adopt the 
220-yard distance for his speed- 
endurance workout, It permits in- 
creased variety and interest, allows 
all distance men from 440 yards to 
two-milers to work together and 
does tend toward greater speeds. 
Perhaps it’s well to take time at 
this point to try to answer the ques- 
tion as to why speed is desirable and 
how it’s best acquired. The need for 


4 | speed during the final sprint to the 
/is | tape is obvious: the more speed the 
better. 


Of course the ability to run fast. 
of itself, won't necessarily permit a 
man to run fast when tired—at the 
end of an “all-out” seven-eighth 
of a mile, for example. Yet it seems 
logical, that of two men possessing 
equal stamina, the one possessing 
greater speed will have the faster 
finish. 

But equally important, perhaps, 
physiologists suggest that there is 
a positive relationship between 
speed and endurance, In writing of 
strength - endurance, Morehouse'' 
states: 


When a light load is moved by a 
muscle, fewer fibers need to be 
brought into play. The remaining 
fibers are at rest and stand ready 
to act if needed in succeeding con- 
tractions. As the working fibers be- 
come fatigued during light wor 
the threshold of irritability is ra 
and these fatigued to 


pase into fresh fibers whose irri- 
bility threshold is low and the 
burden of the work is thus shifted 
to the fresh fibers in the 


It seems logical that, within cer- 
tain limits, the greater the number 
of fiber groups that can be utilized 
in this way, the greater the endur- 
ance of the muscle. The problem 
then becomes one of increasing the 
number of effective fibers. 

In untrained muscles, there are 
many latent or inoperative fibers, 
small from lack of use. Physiologists 
agree that strength exercises are 
the best way of activating such 
fibers: as strength increases, they 
also increase in size and effective- 
ness. 

Sprinting is a strength exercise in 
the sense that it obviously requires 


muscle. 


' more force — more strength of 


muscle than is needed to run slowly. 
From this it follows that sprinting 
practice not only improves the pow- 
er to pass or to finish, but also in- 
creases the efficiency with which 
muscles work at slower speeds. 

By way of rebuttal, it’s interest- 
ing to note that Stampfi places al- 
most minimum emphasis upon speed 
training even though he’s a strong 
advocate of interval training. 

In his training schedules for the 
mile,'* during an eight-month train- 
ing program, he suggests only one 
workout at a pace faster than the 
four-minute mile on which he bases 
his figures. All workouts aim toward 
increasing stamina and, with a com- 
petitive season starting in May, he 
doesn’t reach even racing speed (60- 
second quarters) until late April 
workouts. 

Stampfl may well be more right 
than wrong in this point of view, 
though it’s interesting to note that 
his most famous protege, Bannister, 
found an occasional 15 times 150 
yards a very satisfying and impor- 
tant part of his training program. 


Fortunately, there need be no se- 
rious argument, for we don’t have 
to choose between stamina and 
speed in our training. Rather the 
viewpoint can be: having provided 
in the training program for maxi- 
mum stamina through the use of 
pace-endurance work or long-inter- 
val work, we can also acquire maxi- 
mum speed by means of speed- 
endurance and sprint work. 

To review the training program 
as recommended thus far, it will be 
recalled that a full cross-country 
season was suggested, preferably 
one in which tension from competi- 
tion is at a rather low level. 

Second, “fartlek” or some form 
of repeated but unmeasured speed 
work is worthwhile as part of cross- 
country training or as very early 

ason track work. 

Third, with little or no lay-off 
after cross-country, modified short- 
interval work should be started. 

This short-interval work is of two 
kinds: pace-endurance training and 
speed-endurance training. In pace- 
endurance work, the variable that 
increases as condition improves is 
the number of times a given dis- 
tance is repeated, In speed-endur- 
ance work, the variable that im- 
proves with condition is the average 
speed at which a set number of runs 
can be made. 

Of these two types of workout, 
the writer believes that training at 
pace needs greatest emphasis and 

(Concluded on page 79) 
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Good Tennis 
Is SIMPLE! 


By DONALD KLOTZ, Tennis Coach, University of lowe 


EVERAL summers ago, I walked 
puzzledly away from beautiful 
Stowe Stadium at Kalamazoo 

College where Ham Richardson had 
just won his quarterfinal National 
Junior Singles match with a beauti- 
ful exhibition of smooth, effortless 
tennis. 

There had been something pe- 
culiarly striking about his game 
which I hadn't been quite able to 
identify. And then it hit me, Sim- 
plicity! It had been the utter sim- 
plicity of his game. 

His strokes had been solid, but not 
hard, He had hit just a little deeper 
and a little more accurately than 
his opponent. His serves, volleys, 
and overheads had also been well- 
hit but simple — nothing fancy in 
form or spin. In this match, Ham 
had beautifully illustrated how sim- 
ple a finé game can be, 

If there are any secrets to win- 
ning tennis, they are desire, sim- 
plicity, and hard work. Closely al- 
lied to this trinity is steadiness. I 
don't mean “dinking” or “pushing” 
with no purpose other than to “get 
the ball back.” I mean consistently 
stroking the ball with pace and 
direction. 

It's axiomatic in all sports that 
“the team or individual that makes 
the fewest mistakes usually wins.” 
This is particularly true of tennis; 
for, as the old master, Bill Tilden, 
put it “Tennis matches are always 
lost, they are never won.” Matches 
are lost by errors, not won by place- 
ments—another bit of tennis sim- 
plicity. 

The game of a fine player nearly 
always appears to be easy—simple 
—and it is. Now for the $64,000 
question: What can the average 
player do to make his game look and 
be equally simple? Here are the 
fundamental principles on which we 


-to me, who came to our fieldhouse 


drill incessantly at lowa, with both 
juniors and college varsity candi- 
dates. 

1. Aim every shot you hit, Con- 
centrate on your point of aim 
throughout your stroke to the end of 
the follow through. You'll really 
have to watch the ball to do this. 
As the ball leaves your racket, watch 
it toward your target, to your op- 
ponent’s racket, and back to you. 
Keep this up as long as the rally 
lasts from your first warm-up stroke 
to the final point in your practice 
matches. 

2. Learn to play within your abil- 
ity on the day of the match. That is, 
don't attempt to hit the ball so hard 
or so Close to the lines that you keep 
making errors. 

How hard or how close do I mean? 
That will depend on the day. Here’s 
an example. Yesterday, I watched a 
potentially fine player, a stranger 


to practice with one of our juniors. 
He hadn't practiced for two months 
and now he was to get his first ex- 
perience at playing’ indoors on 
boards. 

The court on which he was to play 


BACKHAND BY FLAM 


swings the racket almost straight back 
with both hands. He then releases the 
balance (left) hand and brings the racket 
through almost parallel to the ground. 
Note how (1) the eyes stay glued to the 
ball right through contact, (2) contact is 
established with a full extension of the 
right arm, (3) the relaxed flexed knees 


| 
| 
| 
3 
% 
: 
| 
Herbie Flam, America’s 8th ranking 4 
player, demonstrates the niceties of a 
smooth, simple backhand under actual 
competitive conditions. While bringing . 
his right feet across inte position, he 
brings Flam down to the ball, (4) the S 
racket follows through naturally in the a 
direction of the hit. ; 
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FOOT 


Leading skin specialists report that if your students 
wear shoes, Athlete’s Foot may crop out at any time. 
Why? Because shoe-softened feet are highly susceptible 
to the fungi that causes Athlete's Foot. Nature built feet 
to walk on soft, uneven ground, and when feet are 
covered by shoes... the skin does not have a chance 
to “breathe” in the manner nature intended. 


The foot skin performs the important process of 
eliminating certain body waste and poisons. This is what 
we call “sweating”. 


As this waste (or sweat) accumulates on the feet, it 
begins to decompose. This heats and irritates the skin 

. and then the real trouble begins. At first, the only 
sensation is itchy, burning, uncomfortable feet. Later, 
abrasions and open sores appear between the toes and 
over the skin. You know the story from there, habitually 
sore feet, more students absent from classes, and a gen- 
eral unhappiness. 


HEALTHY SKIN BEST DEFENSE! 


Since we live in a modern age and your students can’t 
go barefooted, there is only one solution: condition the 
feet so the skin is tough, so that it resists the natural 
bacteria and fungi that are always with us. 


A report presented to the American Public Health 
Association states that it is useless to attempt to sterilize 
articles in and around bathrooms, showers, and swim- 
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agents. This report proves beyond any doubt that the 
only real answer is to properly condition the skin to 
resist fungi. 


HOW FOAM-X CONDITIONS FEET! 


Foam-X does a complete job of foot conditioning be- 
cause Foam-X destroys the fungi that causes Athlete's 
Foot. It works in a gentle, non-toxic manner that builds 
up skin condition and toughens the foot at the same time. 


Because Foam-X works in such a natural way, it can 
clear up Athlete's Foot in your school 100%. Try Foam-X. 
Use it as directed; If, mm thirty days, it does not clear 
up cases of Athlete's Foot in your school... if Foam-X 
does not live up to your expectations in every way, it 
costs you nothing. This is the unconditional satisfaction 
guarantee given to you by Huntington Laboratories, Inc.! 


PUT FOAM-X TO THE TEST! 


You can see for yourself how Foam-X works to reduce 
Athlete's Foot. Simply order a thirty days’ supply of 
Foam-X. Use it as directed, It can... and must... leave 
your school 100% free of Athlete's Foot. Thousands of 
schools throughout the country are using Foam-X today. 
Try it in your school and then you will find out that 
students don’t have to have, and keep, Athlete's Foot! 


ming pools, or to impregnate them with fungistatic 


Here’s What School Men are Doing About the Problem of Athiete’s Foot: 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS: 


“Foam-X has solved our prob- 
lems! We had a few cases of 
Athlete's. Foot but Foam-X has 
checked them.” 

Athletic Director 


GAHANNA, OHIO: 

“We had sevéral cases of Ath- 
lete’s Foot just before using 
Foam-X. There are no known 
cases of Athlete's Foot now that 
I know of. We are satisfied in 
every way with Foam-X.” 

Supt. 


HOUSTON, MINNESOTA: 
“Foam-X has reduced Ath- 
lete’s Foot in our schools and 

the pupils enjoy using it.” 
Principal 
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was slow wood, as wood courts go, 


but it was faster than the clay on 
which he usually played. His timing 
was off, naturally, yet he attempted 
to stroke as though he had been on 
wood all his life and had been prac- 
ticing daily. 

Though he apparently was a hard 
hitter by habit what was the result? 
Each forcing shot he made on his 
opponent was offset by 5 to 8 errors. 
Yet he continued to bang away in 
this pattern for over an hour with 
no attempt to adjust himself. Strict- 
ly pathetic! 

The boys began playing a match. 
He lost two sets by 6-1. Even after 
I carefully explained the situation 
to him, he couldn’t resist taking 
chances — attempting to hit very 
hard or very accurate shots which 
he missed at the rate of about 6 
errors to each placement. 

This young man hadn’t learned 
to make his game simple for him. 
He was making the situation very 
difficult and complex by attempting 
blasting drives, delicate spin shots, 
and crushing serves on a day he 
was unable to produce them. 

His opponent, Larry, on the other 
hand, was making it simple for him- 
self by playing well within his abil- 
ity, seldom attempting really diffi- 
cult shots. “How are you doing, 
Larry?” I asked shortly after the 
first set had ended. 

“OK,” he replied, “Carlos isn’t 
steady. He makes too many errors. 
All I have to do is hit 'em back. I 
force him when I can but he gives 
me most of my points.” Larry was 
making it simple for himself, while 
Carlos was laboring mightily on a 
very difficult game. 

Learn to play within your ability 
rather than attempt a game that’s 
too difficult for you. How can you 
tell when you're doing the latter? 
Simple! —- whenever you're giving 
away more points through your own 
errors than your opponent is mak- 
ing by his placements. He isn’t win- 
ning. You're losing, giving him the 
match on the proverbial silver 
platter. 

3. Learn to play your opponent's 
weaknesses. This can be a complex 
proposition requiring a tremendous 
amount of coaching and experience 
in tournament play. But let’s make 
it quite simple with just four ques- 
tions: 

(a) How steady is your opponent? 
Don't shudder whenever an oppo- 
nent’s forehand sizzles past you, if 
he’s making two errors for each ace. 
Wouldn't you trade $1 for $2? Be 
willing to give your opponent a 
point on a placement if he’ll return 
the point with a gift error and then 
add a bonus of another error. The 
score would then be 30-15 yours, 


wouldn't it? Fair enough? 

It's much more simple to win 
matches on opponent errors than by 
working desperately for your points 
by difficult and infrequent place- 
ments. Does playing steadily mean 
you'll get no forced errors or place- 
ments on your opponent? Far from 
it! Believe it or not, you'll score 
more of those cherished points than 
you'd ever expect. It becomes simple 
to get them if you wait for the right 
shot, the easy one, rather than try 
for great shots all of the time. 

(b) Which is stronger, his fore- 

hand or backhand? With many high 
school and small college players, the 
backhand is extremely weak. If you 
can pound it consistently, you can 
win with ease. Play his forehand 
and you're in trouble. Most players 
hit forehands crosscourt in practice. 
That trains you to play your oppo- 
nent’s strength. 
’ Learn to hit the forehand down 
the line, too, and get a good cross- 
court backhand so that you can 
hit his weakness. Not hard just deep. 
Watch him “tie up” as your shots 
land close to the baseline. A re- 
minder! The backhand is usually 
the weaker stroke, but don’t take it 
for granted. And remember that a 
left-hander’s backhand is on his 
right! 

(c) Can you scare him into errors 
by going to the net whenever you 
have him pressed a bit? Average 
players commonly over-hit badly 
against even an ordinary net man 
and will present him with a big 
bonus of net and out errors. They'll 
assume you're a great net man 
whether you are or not. Always? 
No, not always, but probably 75% 
of the time. 

(d) Is his volleying game weak? 
If so, hit short and pull him to the 
net whenever you have a good op- 
portunity. If he’s tough from the 
baseline, he’s likely to be weak at 
the net. Along with this trick of 
pulling a player to the net, learn a 
simple lob—one that can be re- 
liably hit into some part of the back 
court. : 

The lob has the biggest target of 
any shot in tennis, 27 by 14 feet in 
singles, larger in doubles, and it’s 
poison to high school players and a 
great many college boys. Just be 
sure you can drop it somewhere in 
the back 14 feet of the court. A good 
lob should force your opponent to 
hit his overhead from just behind 
the service line or farther into the 
back court. 

Most boys can hit good overheads 
when standing on the service line 
or closer to the net. But watch them 
fall apart when they have to hit 
the same overhead from behind 
that service line, particularly after 
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they miss one. And Jobs are so easy 


| to hit. The biggest target in tennis! 


But they do require a little practice, 
at least, so don't neglect them in 
your practice sessions. 

Aren't there many dark little 
secrets in grips, swings, and foot- 
work? Here, too, simplicity rules. 

1. For the forehand grip, we 
“shake hands with the racket.” This 
is the Eastern grip, which puts the 
hand and arm in a natural throwing 
position. 

2. The swing itself closely resem- 
bles a simple side-arm throw. The 
backswing is rather straight back or 
somewhat elliptical if a full swing 
is used, Avoid high, long, flashy 
backswings. Make it simple. The 
swing is easy, smooth, with a re- 
markable lack of apparent effort. 
Make it look easy. When you make 
it look hard, you're over-hitting. 

3. The follow-through? About 
shoulder high as you would finish 
a side-arm throw, racket pointing in 
the direction of the target ora little 
to the left of it. 

4. How do we stand? How would 
you stand to throw side-arm? Or to 
bat in baseball? Sidewise! Feet 
apart about shoulder width. That's 
it! Simple. | 

5. And like the baseball player, 
be ready to bat when the ball 
reaches you. Too many tennis play- 
ers are still shuffling lazily into an 
“anything-will-do” sort of position 
for stroking when the ball arrives. 
That's a good way of making tennis 
difficult, very difficult. As A! Car- 
vell, Jr., of Chicago, one of the finest 
teaching pros in the country, puts it, 
“If you're in position when the bal! 
arrives you can’t miss!” 

6. What is that “position” to 
which we refer? Almost identical to 
the batting position when the pitcher 
is ready to deliver the ball. How- 


‘ever, the racket will usually be held 


somewhat lower than a bat. After 
stroking, we always come back to 
the “ready position” of tennis, play- 
er facing the net, racket extended 
easily in front of the body, feet 
apart, weight on the balls of the 
feet, knees bent, and alert to the 
direction of the opponent’s shot. As 
soon as we know to which side the 
ball will come, we then swing or 
bounce quickly into the “ready to 
bat” position. 

7. The volley? Simple. Block the 
fast ones, something like a bunt in 
baseball. Meet them a little farther 
in front of your body (toward the 
net) than in hitting ground strokes. 
If you can catch a ball, you can vol- 
ley. It’s fun and it’s simple. If the 
shot coming at you is slower, punch 
it flat rather than using a slightly 
undercut block. Will you be passed 
cold at times? Certainly! But don’t 


worry unless you're losing over half 
the points. You need only a little 
over half the points to win your 
match. 

8. The serve. If you plan to play 
a great deal of tournament tennis, 
you should learn to use the conti- 


-nental grip. It makes possible a 


much greater potential in the de- 
velopment of the serve. However, 
it’s generally difficult to learn, par- 
ticularly if the player has been serv- 
ing with the Eastern forehand grip. 
So lets’ take your serve as it is and 
apply some simple principles. 

(a) Begin your practice rallies 
with serves and you should soon 
learn to place ther to the forehand, 
backhand, or straight at your oppo- 
nent, Most players can hit only to 
the forehand, to their opponent's 
strong side. A soft serve to the back- 
hand may be more effective than a 
blast to the forehand. And a sharply 
hit ball straight at your opponent 
may bring weak returns or errors. 

(b) Players frequently make 
their first serve a very difficult shot 
for themselves by blasting away 
with all their strength. Then the sec- 
ond serve is a bloop that anyone can 
handle The receiver promptly makes 
the situation difficult for the server 
by forcing sharply with his return 
of service. 

Perhaps we can simplify the prob- 
lem. Slow the first serve down until 
at least 60% of your attempts are 
in the service court. Speed up your 
second serve until you begin to miss 
around 25% of them. With such per- 
centages you'll make very few dou- 
ble faults, Now, place those serves 
to your opponent's weakness. 

Don’t expect to ace him very 
often. No good player expects this. 
But he does want to force weak re- 
turns regularly, so that he can take 
over with a net attack or with 
strong ground strokes. If you can 
hit your serves hard enough and 
often enough to make them pay, by 
all means do so. But a solid serve 
well-placed, will usually be much ~ 
more simple for you and more diffi- 
cult for your opponent than the/cus- 
tomary “blast” followed by a weak 
“bloop.”’ 

Finally, don’t expect too much too 
soon in developing your game. If 
you do, you'll immediately make the 


game too difficult for you to handk. 


How can you tell when you're 
doing this? Simple. You're having 
short rallies of two strokes per play- 
er or less and making too many 
errors in relation to placements. 

Remember, a good player makes 
it look easy. I think the best thing 
that a spectator or an opponent can 
say about your game is “Oh, you 
do it so easily.” You're then making 
tennis simple. 


| 
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Building Better Blood 


By W. W. HUESNER and R. H. POHNDORF 


coaches, trainers, and physical 

educators know more about bat- 
ting averages, pass completions, and 
shooting percentages than they do 
about the important physiological 
mechanisms of their human per- 
formers. 

Some athletes, no doubt, become 
top performers in spite of this lack 
of knowledge. But-others probably 
never attain their potential levels 
because such information isn't avail- 
able to them. - 

Blood has long been one of the 
most mysterious components of the 
body. The ancients believed that the 


| a curious fact that many 
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soul of the body was contained in 
the blood. However, by the early 
Middle Ages the pendulum of popu- 
lar thought had swung to the other 
extreme, and the practice of blood- 
letting or bleeding was used as a 
cure-all technique by barbers or 
barber-surgeons.' To this day, bar- 
bers still display their striped blood- 
letting notices on poles in front of 
their establishments. 

The practice of blood-letting was 
regulated by many superstitious in- 
fluences such as the phases of the 
moon, the day and the hour, the 
status of the tide, the sex and tem- 
perament of the patient, and other 


— 
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such irrational circumstances. 

The use of human blood for reme- 
dial purposes is also an old practice. 
During the latter part of the Middle 
Ages, blood was used by influentia) 
persons who could afford to risk the 
lives of the donors. Louis XI of 
France drank blood from several in- 
fants in a vain attempt to regain his 
health. It has also been reported 
Pope Innocent VIII drank the blood 
of three young boys who died soon 
after they were bled.? 

In 1616, William Harvey, a ea 
physician and teacher, announced 
one of the most important findings in 
all medical history. He observed that 
the pathways used for the circula- 
tion of blood formed a closed circuit. 
As a result, the circulatory system 
was finally recognized to be essen- 
tially a continuous lifestream. This 
discovery opened the doors of a new 
science called physiology. 

Harvey first described red blood 
corpuscles in 1665.* However, it was 
not until 1852 that Vierordt, a Ger- 
man doctor, described the first exact. 
but laborious, method of counting 
red blood cells.‘ 

From these simple beginnings, the 
clinical techniques for blood analy- 
sis have been improved so-that to- 
day many blood measures may be 
made in a matter of minutes. A)- 
though great advances have been 
made in clinical practice, coaches 
and physical educators remain dec- 
ades behind in their application of 
present-day knowledge. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BLOOD 


Certain conditions are necessary for 
the individual cells of the body  car- 
ry on their normal activity. These 
conditions include an adequate supply 
of oxygen and food, prompt removal! of 
waste products, and a relatively con- . 
stant internal temperature, alkalinity, 
and water balance. The primary func- 
tion of the blood and circulatory sys- 
tem is to satisfy these conditions, thus 
maintaining a nearly uniform cellular 
environment. 

One can imagine that the circulatory 


' gystem acts much like a vast transpor- 


tation network of rivers (arteries and 
veins) and canals (capillaries) serv- 
ing an industrial nation. Each factory 
(body organ) receives raw materials 
to perform its particular function, and, 
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in turn, both useful and waste prod- 
ucts are produced and carried off. If 
either a lack of raw materials or an 
over-abundance of end products ex- 
ists, production must be slowed or 
even halted until the bottleneck is 
cleared. 

Much of the matter transported by 
the blood stream is in liquid form and 
is carried in the plasma. However, 
some of the raw materials and end 
products, notably oxygen and carbide 


dioxide, require other means of con-. 


veyance; and the red blood corpuscles 
may be compared to cargo barges float- 
ing along this transportation network. 

There are about 300 million red cor- 
puscles in a large drop of blood. Each 
red blood cell contains hemoglobin, 
an iron compound, which actually car- 
ries oxygen to the cells and carbon 
dioxide away in various chemical com- 
binations. 

In the normal subject, under usual 
circumstances, the blood and circula- 
tory system are fully capable of sat- 
isfying all of the conditions necessary 
for cellular activity. However, dur- 
ing exercise the demands of the cells 
are greatly increased. More oxygen 
and food are needed, more carbon 
dioxide and other waste products are 
produced, and internal temperature, 
water, and acid-base balances are up- 
set. 
If the exercise becomes severe, the 
cellular demands may exceed the ca- 
pacity of the blood stream to satisfy 
them. Physiologica] bottlenecks then 
occur, and the subject is soon forced 
to reduce his activity in order to al- 
low recovery to take place. 


Most experts agree that simple mus- 
cle strength can be trained to a high 
plateau of performance in a relatively 
short period of time by the use of a 
proper balance of exercise, food, and 
rest. This is in accord with the basic 
physiological law of overcompensa- 
tion.® 

The development of muscular en- 
durance, however, is a complex proc- 
ess requiring considerable length of 
time. The reason for this relatively 
slow improvement in endurance is 
that it can occur only in conjunction 
with an increased supply of oxygen 
and other raw materials along with 
a faster removal of end products. 
That is, greater endurance is mainly a 
matter of better circulation of blood 
throughout the entire body. 

There are only three possible ways 
in which training can improve the 
capacity of the circulatory system to 
meet the increased demands of exer- 
cise. The first of these is to increase 
the amount of blood flowing through 
each capillary. The second is to in- 
crease the number of available capil- 
laries in the active tissues of the body. 
Finally, the composition of the blood 
itself may be altered. 

Numerous studies have shown that 
training does increase blood flow 
through the individual vessels. In ad- 
dition, Petrén and his co-workers’ 
carried out a classic experiment which 


showed that physical training may 
cause increases of 40 to 45% in the ac- 
tual number of capillaries contained 
in the heart and skeletal muscles. 


On the other hand, there hasn't been 
enough scientific evidence to prove 
that blood composition can be modi- 
fied by training. Several investigators 
have studied this problem, but gener- 
ally their results have been contra- 
dictory and inconclusive.*,” The wri- 
ters believe, however, that most of 
these experiments were conducted 
with training programs which were 
not only too light, but which were 
terminated too quickly to show the 
actual existing trends. In addition, the 
immediate effects of exercise are so 
great that they may often completely 
mask the more subtle long range ef- 
fects of training. 


The average life-span of red blood 
corpuscles is approximately 125 days.'° 
During their lifetime, these fragile 
cells are forced through the heart and 
arteries at great speeds and pressures; 
they undergo innumerable collisions 
with one another and with the arterial 
walls; and at times, they're even forced 
through capillaries so small that 
marked distortions of their shape oc- 
cur. Finally, as they age, the stresses 
and strains to which the corpuscles 
are incessantly subject may become 
too great, causing them to break into 
small fragments which are then de- 
stroyed in various ways.'' 

To offset this destruction, there is a 
constant corresponding production of 
red blood cells by the bone marrow. 
It has been reliably estimated that an 
average of ten million red corpuscles 
are produced and destroyed during 
each second of a person's life. 

With unaccustomed severe exercise, 
such as often occurs in the early stages 
of an athletic training program, there 
is increased stress on the red blood 
cells and, consequently, a higher rate 
of destruction. The bone marrow then 
increases its production so that the 
total number of these cells remains 
relatively constant.'4 

However, many of these cells are 
immature and deficient in hemoglobin. 
Thoérner'* established this fact by com- 
puting the average amount of hemo- 
globin per red blood cell in 42 Olym- 
pic athletes immediately after their 
competition in the 1928 Games in Am- 
sterdam. He found significantly lower 
than normal values following this 
period of extreme stress, even in these 
highly trained athletes. 

Since the total number of red blood 
corpuscles is unchanged and the hemo- 
globin content of the average red cell 
is decreased, the total capacity of the 
body for carrying oxygen and carbon 
dioxide is considerably reduced by 
sudden exposure to severe unaccus- 
tomed exercise. 

A recent study by Andersen, Heus- 
ner, and Pohndorf'® has shown that 
the initial decrease in hemoglobin is 
proportional to the intensity of the 
conditioning program when the sub- 
ject is in an untrained state. In one 
person who was suddenly subjected 
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_ It’s a clean block—and the camera shows who made it. 
In close-ups and long shots, your team can see how 
they look in action, correct mistakes and get set for the 
coming season. Most important, when scrimmages are 
shot on Du Pont Rapid Reversal Motion Picture Film, 
there's no long waiting . . . film can be processed quickly 
and each play analyzed while it’s fresh in mind. 

No need for expensive lighting equipment with Type 
931 Motion Picture Film, either. It can be used under 
natural illumination .. . always comes through with 
needle-sharp, clear images that are easy to study. And 
many coaches find it’s valuable to keep footage of prac- 


DU PONT 


Motion Picture Film 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEAUSTRY 


Movie-Screen “Blackboard” 


HELPS YOUR TEAM LEARN BY SEEING! 


tice sessions for future training use. 

Du Pont Type 930 and Type 931 Rapid Reversal 
Motion Picture Films are used by more and more schools 
throughout the country to get the most out of spring 
training. And, during football season, you'll find it’s 
easy to capture every play with remarkable quality .. . 
regardless of the weather, day or night! 

What about processing? Simply mail the coupon and 
we'll gladly send complete information and a list of 
firms in your area ready to give speedy finishing service. 


Dw Pent 

2420-2 Nemours Bidg. 

Wilmington 98, Delewere 

Please send list of processors and information on 
Du Pont High Speed Motion Picture Film. 

Name... Title 

School 
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Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, by H. Barton Thomas 


A Cross-Country 
Coaching Program 


By DANIEL H. O’GRADY 
Coach, Donhury (Conn.) High School 


tember to June, depth of mate- 

rial is sought by the high school 
eoach. A large turnout brings a 
glint of joy to the most jaded men- 
tor’s eye. In numbers there may be 
strength, and cross-country is no 
exception, .Let’s say that our ulti- 
mate goal may be seven or eight 
long-legged antelopes with feet of 
leather, lungs of rubber, sinews of 
steel, and hearts as great as the out- 
doors in which they compete. 

Since this type of boy isn’t usual- 
ly found but must be developed, 
we must get enough raw material 
to keep the fight for those top posi- 
tions boiling right through the final 
meet of the season. 

Perhaps cross-country can be sold 
to the principal or athletic director 
on the basis of being inexpensive, 
entailing little equipment, not com- 
peting with football in the anatomi- 
cal specimen sought after, and as 
a preliminary conditioner for winter 
and spring track. 


I EVERY team sport from Sep- 


No red-blooded American boy, 
however, can be sold on these 
commonsense, matter-of-fact bases. 
Where's the challenge to his bud- 
ding virility? Where’s the romance’? 
The appeal must be directed at his 
characteristic urges and drives. 
What specific attractions can you 
spotlight for potential candidates? 
Here are a few suggestions: ” 

1. Announcements the first day 
of school inviting all boys, réegard- 
less of size, to attend a meeting. 
Stress that there’s no body type for 
cross-country; that they’re all start- 
ing from scratch; that they’re in the 
toughest sport of all—no substitu- 
tions, no time-outs, no bands play- 
ing in the hills, no co-ed cheerlead- 
ers, no chance of passing the blame 
for poor performance onto a team- 
mate. Each man is on his own, and 
can prove his ability for the world 
to see. 

Give them a quick glimpse into 
the long dark past where man’s first 
sport was foot-racing, born of the 


need to outrun the beasts for sur- 
vival; spot the Olympics in 1453 
B.C., touch upon Pheidippides, men- 
tion the origin of the word mara- 
thon; immortalize the great trail 
runners who fought the Indians, tell 
them of Thomas Jefferson's record 
as a foot-racer. Cloak it with the ro- 
mance it deserves, gird it with the 
dignity its history warrants, polish 
its opportunity for individual bril- 
liance, and you can bring to cross- 
country the type of boy you're seek- 
ing 


2. Put these points over at the 
first rally. Highlight the first meet. 
Present your top runner to the 
school. At all future rallies, present 
medals and trophies as they are 
won. 

3. Announce each meet on the 
main bulletin board and in each 
room, (by posters and in news- 
papers), and indicate course and 
distance. Then follow up in each of 
these spots with score and result, 
indicating which team won, for 
many people don’t know that the 
low score wins in cross-country. 

4. Try to start and end your races 
at times when students will be in 
that area, ie. near the buildings. 
play area, and practice fields, pref- 
erably just after dismissal or be- 
tween halves of football games. 

5. Dress up your meets. Insist on 
proper uniforms, numbers, flag- 
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FAIR 


PLAY 


ELECTRIC 
SCOREBOARDS 


Valley High! The 


first choice of those 
whe put QUALITY 
first is FAIR-PLAY. 


HOME | wsiTOR | 
OOWN! | TOCO! 
FB-60-A2 


All aluminum alley totally on- 
elosed cabinets 


© Big 24” red, green and amber 
numbers 


Pasadena 


Telephone contre! 
Day or night operation 


Multiply the interest: add te the 
receipts. 


Deora with sumbers ena 


dial contre. 
ten 


steer ehoard 


and beat the 


We heve a 
dealer 


73 Thayer Street 
DES MOINES 15, l|OWA 


_ marked course, roped chute, start- 


ing gun, and all the little bits of 
color, suspense and drama which 
are a natural part of this sport. 

6. Arrange an attractive schedule; 
always pick 50% of your opponents 
because they're tough and you stand 
a 60-40 chance of losing to them. 
This is the whip which drives your 
squad, the spur to their pride; and 


_don’t be amazed if they win most 


of them. 

The greatest sin in track and 
cross-country scheduling is the fail- 
ure of strong teams to meet one 
another. The blame lies directly on 
the coach, particularly if these 
schools meet in all other sports. 
Your boys know you're ducking a 
potential beating, and lose respect 
for themselves and for their sport. 

Bring one of the best teams in 
your state to your course, adver- 
tise their coming, build up their rep- 
utation and publish their record. 
Your squad will profit by the chance 
to run against top men and will see 
the goal toward which you're driv- 
ing them. If strong yourself, seek 
out a big meet and let the boys test 
their mettle in the crucible of cham- 
pionship competition. 

7. Try to arrange one trip each 


season as an added incentive for 
making the top seven spots. Never 


take this trip as a reward or a sop 
to the squad. Set standards to de- 
termine the need for it. When we 
had seven boys who could crack 
13:30 on the LaSalle course, we 
knew and they knew they were 
good enough to warrant a chance at 
the larger meets in the New York 
area, The standard for the Danbury 
course is five boys under 13 minutes. 

8. Run interclass meets over ab- 

breviated courses early in the sea- 
son and add the good looking pros- 
pects to the squad. Take on new 
men any time in the season and have 
a “B” schedule of weekly meets to 
keep them interested until their 
conditioning warrants moving them 
up. 
9. Balance the classes on your 
squad. Word of mouth advertising 
and personal urging by the boys will 
swell your numbers. Have an intra- 
squad meet early and count ten men 
from each class. This will tend to 
send seniors after senior prospects, 
etc., and give you a backlog of re- 
turning veterans each year, 

10. A good team is like a good 
lawn; it grows by being cut. Set rigid 
training rules regarding tobacco, al- 
cohol, diet, and sleep. Build a spirit 
that demands top effort toward a 
common success, so that the boy 
who sneaks a smoke knows he’s 
cheating not only himself but his 
teammates who expect and deserve 


nothing but his best performance. 


SL COACH 


We don't drop boys for the first 
offense, but give them additional 
workouts “to eliminate the effects 
of their dissipation” before read- 
mitting them to regular practice. 
They may not compete until they're 
again worthy of our trust and will- 
ing to share in the all-out prepara- 
tion of their running mates. How- 
ever, those who won't conform, 
whose attitudes towards practice 
and training are in opposition to our 
ideals, and who cannot take the rig- 
orous physical conditioning without 
injury should be immediately re- 
leased, No boy is ever cut simply be- 
cause he isn’t a proficient performer. 
We've run 72 boys in a dual meet, 
including top performers, middle- 
distance runners building a “bot- 
tom” for track, and the usual begin- 
ners and “dubs”; but they all finish 
and each gives the full measure of 
his ability. 


CONDITIONING FOR 
DISTANCE RUNNING 


Two general coaching patterns 
prevail in cross-country. The first 
is the “speed principle” and the sec- 
ond is the “control principle.’” Ad- 
vocates of the speed method, fear- 
ing that they will fall into the rut 
of just plugging along, start with a 
% mile and mile run early in the 
training period, aiming at specific 
times and stressing under-distance 
work. 

Believers in the control idea, feel- 
ing that structure must be estab- 
lished before function can be taught, 
put more emphasis upon prelimi- 
nary calisthenics, early training on 
over-distance jogging, and judg- 
ment of pace. 

This doesn’t mean that any of the 
vital factors are left out of either 
system, It’s merely a question of 
where the emphasis is put. 

I believe that the control method 
is more effective on the high school 
level because here the necssary 
structure is woefully lacking. Per- 
haps the great danger lies in con- 
ceiving endurance as the ability to 
cover long distances, We insist that 
the boy accept the idea that endur- 
ance is the ability to carry a given 
speed over a given distance, and so 
avoid “plugging along.” 


1. Although still a much debated 
question in physical education cir- 
cles, a definite set of planned and 
controlled rhythmic exercises is in- 
valuable in conditioning specific 
muscle groups. We use a moving 
circle, adapted from the Ranger ex- 
ercises, with the boys continually 
walking in between the exercises. 
After three weeks, jogging replaces 


(Continued on page 72) 
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ROLLING ON RUBBER. non-marking wheels, the Satway- Leavitt bleacher easily telescopes out of 38-in. wall :ecess and 


locks open Rigidly trussed. the Dieacher supports a live load of 120 Ibs per linear foot Built of high carbon tubuter steel 
in 16-ft. long sections, the bleacher has a rise per-row of 9% in —providing superior visibility, comfort and safety. 


SAFWAY ANSWERS ALL SEATING NEEDS 


LOW-COST PORTABLE SEATING anywhere—the “Budget Master” is made of durable 
angular: steel in convenient 6 ft sections, five or ten rows high) Maximum safety at minimum 
cost with easy portability makes the “Budget Master” ideal for your smatier spectator events. 


PERMANENT OR PORTABLE Safwey stadium seating is custom designed to your bieacher 


requirements. Engineered to combine easy erection with the uitimate m safety and dura- — 


belrty, the Safway Dieacher provides individual seating a3 spacious a3 household chan 


with Telescoping Portable ¢ Permanent Steel Bleachers 


Line Is Completed by Adding 
Leavitt Telescoping Bleacher ' 


SAFE, COMFORTABLE SEATING 
AY 


tator event is yours in one quality li ; 

the fine Leavitt telescoping bleacher, 
Y completes its service to sa all your 

bleacher needs*whatever they may be. f. 


With SAFWAY saquetnene the telescoping 
bleacher is better than ever for inside roll-away in- 
stallations. For esther outdoor or inside use, the port- 
able “Budget Master” fcc you safe, low-cost patron 
comfort with wide adaptability. For larger crowds, 
SAFWAY sectional bleachers and grandstands give 
— spectators maximum visibility with utmost com- 
rt and complete safety. 


SAFWAY never compromises with quality. Hi 
design and Peeps standards assure the finest 
por Big: ble, consistent with reasonable cost. 
Now with Leavitt telescoping bleachers, SAFWAY's 


quality line is expanded to give you even greater service. 
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NEW! SHOE 


Flexibond constructed. Blueback kangaroo upper. 
Extra lightweight Oak Leather sole. Lined vamp. 


New construction also available in: A6024— Base- 
ball; K68]4— Track; K6822— Track. 


A6002 Other top quality shoes made from Yellowback and Blueback Kangaroo 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co, Chicago. Branch offices in New York, Son francisco ond 26 other principal cities. (A sbudiery of Wilson & Co, inc) 
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Far More lexible 


announces FLEXIBOND Baseball and Track Shoes 


New Wilson shoe construction permanently joins the 
thinner insole directly to the outsole. Removal of stitching, 
midsole and welt helps emphasize lightness and flexibility. 
How rugged are they? One major league ballplayer has 
worn a test pair exclusively since March 1954...and he’s 
still wearing them! Ask your Wilson salesman for full details, 


\ 


FLEXIBOND—another “feature first” from Wilson 


It’s Wilson today in sports Equipment 


are available in, conventional constructions, 


‘Wilson Sporting Goods Co, Chicago. Branch offices in New Yort, Son Francisco ond 26 other principal cites, (A whsidiery of Wilson & Co, inc) 
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High School Rules Changes 


TRACK 


HE 1956 Olympics will stimulate interest in track 

and field. Also, the postponed President's Conference 
on Health and Fitness will stress this type of activity 
as a means of securing mass participation. In prepa- 
ration for the spring meets, specialists have further 
perfected equipment, rules, and meet organization. 


The 1956 track rules include the following new pro- 
visions: 


1, In the starting position, each foot must be touch- 
ing the ground (to prevent a high positioning on the 
starting blocks). 


2. In the high jump or pole vault, a competitor may 
scatter his three trials over several heights. He might 
fail once at, say, 6’, then pass until the bar is raised 
and make one or both of his remaining attempts at the 
new height or heights. 

3. If a pole vaulter loses his stride and decides not 
to plant the pole, it won't count as a trial if he merely 
extends the end of the pole through the plane of the 
standards—so long as he doesn't touch the pole to the 


ground in the pit or run through the plane of the — 


standards. 

4. The rights of a shot putter or discus thrower with 
reference to touching the ring are slightly more liberal. 
Merely touching the inner edge of the ring isn’t illegal, 
provided the competitor doesn’t step on the top. 


Improvement in equipment has had an influence in. 


the constantly rising caliber of performance. A new 
track shoe is made of featherweight leather with heel- 
hugging laces of the moccasin type. Relay batons are 
being made more durable, decorative, and with better 
gripping surfaces. 

Vaulting poles are greatly improved in safety, light- 
ness, and springiness, Metal alloy and high jump bars 
have partially solved the problem created by splintered 
wood bars. Shot put and discus circles are often cov- 
ered with macadam. Lightweight and easily adjustable 
starting blocks have been perfected. And then there 
are stee) and aluminum spill-proof rocker hurdles. 


Newly developed equipment on the market or in the 
experimental stage includes: a set of metal standards 
to hold the yarn at the finish line; metal alloy vaulting 


poles to give each weight group the proper spring as. 


the vaulter reaches his release point; an experimental 
high school discus with a thinner edge for a better grip; 
an experimental implement for a revived caber toss; 
and hinged metal rings for shot and discus circles to 
facilitate handling and storing. 


The attractive new edition of the Rules Book lists 
new national interscholastic records in the 220, 440, 
pole vault, high jump, mile relay, and 180-yards hur- 
dies. All tables have been brought up to date. Individ- 
uals or schools who cannot obtain copies from their 
home dealers or state high school office may order 
direct from the National Federation at 7 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 3, I). 
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BASEBALL 


CHOOLBOY baseball has experienced a healthy 

growth over the past 12 years, showing a walloping 
100% rise in both participating schools and players. 
The program outlined by the Joint Baseball Commit- 
tee (professional baseball officers and high school rep- 
resentatives) in 1944 and continued since that time has 
been extended for 1956. 


Most of the new rules revisions are in the nature of 
improvements in wording or organization 


1. Each batter must wear a head protector, with the 
school being responsible for providing same. For the 
present, the umpire won't be expected to forfeit a 
game if such equipment isn’t available, except in states 
which may choose to do so. But schools will be ex- 
pected to make every réasonable effort to provide this 
necessary protection for each batter. 


2. A regulation game will consist of seven innings, 
unless the two teams or the conference authorities 
agree to play nine. This rule change won't make very 
_much difference since three-fourths or more of our 
“high schools have been playing seven innings. But in 
past years, if there was a dispute about the matter, 
‘a team could insist on playing nine. 

3. Added emphasis is placed on the recommendation 
to use the optional modified rule which permits a 
player to re-enter once under specified conditions. One 
purpose is to encourage participation by greater num- 
bers. A coach is always hesistant about subbing for a 
regular if the latter won't be able to re-enter. 

4. The penalty for a batting infraction, such as a 
batter interfering with the catcher, is slightly revised. 
Heretofore, if a runner was advancing home on a steal 
or squeeze when the batter interfered with the catcher, 
the runner, rather than the batter, was declared out. 
Under current penalty, it isn’t necessary that the play 
be a steal or a squeeze. The penalty will apply when- 
ever a runner is advancing home when such interfer- 
ence occurs. 


Baseball publications include the 1956 Baseball Rules 
Book, Baseball Case Book, and Baseball Examination 
Set. The latter publication was expanded last year to 
include two parts: Part I, primarily for review pur- 
poses, to be taken by all umpires; and Part II, pri- 
marily for testing and promoting purposes. 


A new motion picture entitled Baseball-By-the- 
Code will be made in April in St. Petersburg, Fla. Rep- 
resentatives from the three professional groups and 
from various parts of the country will join in making 
the picture. 

State offices will also have an opportunity to obtain 
a print of the film, World Series of 1955. These prints 
have been purchased by the National Federation with 
funds provided through the efforts of the Joint Base- 
ball Committee, State associations which have the ma- 
chinery for distribution can make the film available to 
member schools and service glubs. 
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Get faster, safer batting practice with 


strikes a 
minute! 


Power Pitcher hurls automatically 
with accuracy and controlled speed. 
Permits concentration on batting 


that otherwise would be too time- 


University of consuming. Every player gets all 
| the practice he needs. Machine can 
be instantly adjusted to change of 

high, low, inside or out. Sends out- 
field flies or infield grounders. 
Write for descriptive circular 
POWER PITCHER DIVISION OF UP-RIGHT, INC. 


Dept. 167, 1013 Pardee Street, Berkeley, Calif., Factories: Berkeley, Calif. & Teterboro, New Jersey, Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Quaker Oats’ Free 
can help you build 


by ETHAN ALLEN sasesatt coacn, YALE UNIVERSITY 


ETHAN ALLEN tells you how to: 
* Bot * Play Outfield * Play Catcher 
© Bunt ® Play Infield ® Pitch 
© Run Bases ® Work Double Plays ° Keep in Condition 


ETHAN ALLEN shows you how . . . with step-by-step pictures from actual movie films. 
Here’s a sample of the fine “How to” pictures: 


and milk in my 
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Mother's Outs and Quaker Oats OATS 
are exactly the same 
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Baseball Books 


winning team 


FREE! As many copies as you need for your 
squad will be sent to you as a gift from Quaker Oats. 

This valuable book can be a real help to you in 
your job of producing a winning baseball! team. Send 
for your free copies today! 


BREAKFASTS! 


New Quick Quaker Oats 
cooks creamy in only 1 MINUTE 


MOEOIG HURRY! Mail this coupon today! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY | 

BASEBALL, Box 7366, Chicago 77, illinois 
Please send me FREE copies of “How to Play Baseball.” 
School Squad Size 
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Playing First Base 


picture of the ideal first base- 
man type. How tall should he 
be? And does it make any difference 
whether he’s right or left-handed? 
Though ideally you'd want a tall 
boy at first, a short boy can do the 
job—provided he’s agile and has 
a good reach. Stuffy McInnis, Joe 
Judge, Lu Blue, and Babe Dahlgren 
were all great first basemen, though 
small in stature. 


Pie: let’s try to build a physical 


The same thing applies to throw-_ 


ing arm. Though preferably you'd 
want a left-hander because of the 
plays to second and third, a right- 
handed thrower whg’s quick and 
nimble can do the jdb almost equally 
as well, Gil Hodges is an ideal ex- 
ample. 

The player's attitude toward the 
job is vitally important. A lot of 
boys go over there with the idea 
that all there is to the position is 
catching the ball from the infielders. 


This is an edited version of one of Red 
Barber's Radio Baseball Clinics over C.B.S. 
in which outstanding specialists divulged 
the fundamentals of their position. 


By GEORGE SISLER 


I'd call them stationary first base- 
men. What you want is a moving 
first baseman—a fellow who's ag- 
gressive and moves around. 

How should a first baseman han- 
die throws to first? 

If there’s no one on and he’s play- 
ing back quite a way, the first thing 
he should do is go over and find the 
bag with his left foot. I don’t believe 
in going over there and straddling, 
a common practice. In the time it 
takes to straddle and kick back, the 
first baseman could be taking in a 
bit more territory in the field. 

How about the “ballet” stretch 
that looks so terrific? 

That’s important only once in a 
while. If a play is very close, the 
first baseman is supposed to catch 
.the ball as far out in front as pos- 
sible to save time. Some men will 
allow their heel to be the last part 
of the body to touch the bag. That’s 
wrong. The toe should be the last 
part that touches the bag. That way 
you can stretch a bit farther. The 
exaggerated ballet stretch is neither 
necessary nor desirable if the play 
isn't close. 


? 


How de you handle the hard- 
driven ball? 

The idea is to come in on every 
ball that’s hit to you, not be back on 
your heels. When you come in, it’s 
easier to judge the hop of the ball. 
You can then get it on a big bound 
or on a short pick-up. Of course, 
at times the ball will come at you 
like a rocket and you won't be able 
to charge it. In that case, you'll have 
to make the play from your set posi- 
tion. 


The baseman assumes a position 
with his right foot at the corner of 


- the bag toward the pitcher and his 


left foot just a medium stride away. 
He faces the pitcher in ideal position 
to cover the bag on a pick-off throw. 
He need merely drop the glove in 
front of the base and let the runner 
slide into it. The moment the pitcher 
delivers the ball, the first baseman 
should take two steps toward second 
and face the batter. 

What are the first baseman’s du- 
ties on a sacrifice bunt? 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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bag, as many players do. He finds the bag with his right 
the coverage on an play. He does not straddle the foot and then stretches into the diamond with the other leg. 

How does the first baseman play 

with a man on first? 


Techniques of 
Discus Throwing 


(Continued from page 14) 


ing position. Notice how Iness’s entire | 
body weight pulls the discus through 
this position. Notice his head position, 
his left and his right arm. Everything 
is perfect. From the time his left foot 
lands, at the front of the circle, until 
he releases the discus, Iness will have 
pulled the discus through almost 300°. 

To throw a discus effectively, you 
too must hit this same position re- 
gardiess of the individual style you 
use during the turn. How you get to 
a good throwing position is some- 
what immaterial as long as you hit 
it moving with your maximum speed. 

To do this, however, you must be 
able to execute the simple sequences 
described three paragraphs earlier. 
Once you can hit this position and 
continue to the position Iness is in, 
the distance you can throw will de- 
pend largely on how fast you can 
move the discus through the finish. 

Look also at the excellent sequence 
on Consolini’s finish (pictures 9-11). 

1. Notice how his entire body pulls 
the discus through the finish. Too 
many throwers merely pull the discus 
with their arm alone when they hit 
the position shown in picture 9, and 
never bring their far stronger and 
more powerful torsos into the action. 
During the finish, keep your right 
arm and shoulders as relaxed as pos- 
sible. Let your arm act as a whip with 
the main power coming from your 
body. 

Much of this power can come from 
the “differential” mentioned before; 
that is, a position where your legs 
and hips arrive in a throwing position 
well before your upper body, shoul- 
ders, right arm and discus. 

2. Notice how his left leg con- 
tributes to the power he unleashes 
during the finish. Too many throwers 
block the action of the finish by 
straightening their left leg too soon 
or by actually bracing against the 
momentum they have developed up 
to the throwing position. 

In picture 9, Consolini has let his 
own momentum carry him over his 
left leg before driving from it. If he 
had straightened it at the instant this 
picture was taken he would have 
fallen back on his right leg like so 
many other throwers do. Instead he 
straightens his left leg as his body 
weight passes over it, so that only by 
the time he releases the discus, is it 
fully extended. 

The action of the left leg is extreme- 
ly important. Some throwers errone- 
ously believe that they should drive 
only from their right leg during the 
finish. Wrong! Your left leg must 
exert the main driving power during 
the finish. Your right leg should help 


you continue to spin into a strong 
throwing position as well as help you | 


Improves Trampolin Performance! 
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Of the New Fenner-Hamilton 


ADJUSTMENT FEATURE 


the Most Important Improvement in Trampolins Since the 


For first time you can now ADJUST both tive use. Gives you exactly the degree of 
softness or stiffness 


length and width of frame to get any you prefer. 
desired tautness. 

Quick adjustment tightens or loOsens bed Now you have the full range of varia- 
as preferred. No bolts or straps. No re- tions in bed tensions with one trampolin. 
moval of bed or springs. Can be instan A wide adjustment te fit every need from 


changed for each performer in com - young girls to conditi 
The GYM-MASTER Line is the Largest and Most Complete on the Market, 
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Write today for full details 
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CUSTOM-BUILT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


ON THIS WE STAND: We use nothing but the finest 
materials. And the stubbornest colors. Quality is never 


an accident. 


Our tapered arm, leg and body patterns are ouitiiiins 
Each upper and lower body assembly integrates into a 
single smooth-fitting, freedom-giving unit. 

One last word. A team order to us is a command to 
action. Meeting delivery schedules is an old company 


tradition. 


HALF AND HALF SHELL 
PANTS. Available in 
Combat Cloth, Service 
Cloth, Tackle Twill, or 
Cramerton Cloth. Expert- 
ly tailored and superbly 
styled, ovr game pants 
are the product of years 
of athletic clothing manu- 
facturing experience. Cut 
with high waist and back, 
full tunnel belt loops, 
tapered legs and perfect. 
fitting knees. All football! 
pants ore furnished with 
hanging thigh guard 
pockets and reversible 
knee pad pockets unless 
otherwise specified. 


THE PERFECT JERSEY. 
Styled narrow at the 
waist and hips to elimi- 


nate bulk. Oversize 


shoulders fit all pads. 
Double shoulders and el- 
bows. Jerseys available 
in two weights of Durene, 
two weights of Nylon and 
Durene, and Rayon and 
Durene. We also feature 
a featherweight Durene 


break-away jersey. 
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move your body weight over your 


left leg. 
3. Notice how his entire body moves 
in the same direction as the discus is 


thrown. Too many throwers fall te,“ 


their left, away from the discus, at 
the finish. This can be caused) by: 

(a.) Putting your left foot down 
too far to the left, “in the bucket.” 
All this means is that you have put 
your left foot down too late. Notice 
how Consolini’s left foot alighted 
quickly in picture 9, about nine inches 
to the left of a diameter drawn 
through the circle pointing exactly 
in the direction of the throw. Your 
left foot.must do the same. 

(b.) ing your head too far to 
the left at the finish. Notice Iness’s 
and Consolini’s head positions during 
the finish. Do likewise, please. 

4. Notice his left side is somewhat 
like a gatepost around which his en- 
tire body swings during the finish. 
Too many throwers let their left 
foot leave the ground too early dur- 
ing the finish, with the result that 
they lose power. During the finish, 
you must exert as much force for as 
long a period of time on the discus as 
possible. Think of a “long pull”... 
and the longer the better. 

If you reverse your left foot just an 
instant after picture 9 was taken, but 
before you release the discus, you will 
exert far less force on the discus than 
by whipping it away around your leg 
like Consolini does. The final pull of 
the discus must start early (as soon 
as your left foot lands). 

Also, you can exert a force on the 
discus only as long as at least one 
foot is on the ground. If you reverse 
too early, much of the rotational or 


_forward momentum developed to that 


point will be dissipated. (Whenever 
you reverse as you throw, your body 
will move in the opposite direction of 
the throw.) Your entire body must 
move forward during the release. 


1. If a turn doesn’t add at least 20% 
to your standing performance, some- 
thing is fundamentally wrong with 
your turn. 

2. The faster the discus is moving 
when released, the farther it will go. 
Therefore, one of the main purposes 
of the turn is to build up as much 
speed and momentum as possible. To 
do this, your movements must be sim- 
ple and direct. Avoid superfluous mo- 
tions which do not make you go 
faster. 

3. Another purpose of the turn is 
to bring you into the strongest throw- 
ing position possible with as much 
speed and momentum as you can 
muster. 

4. Speed alone won’t make the dis- 
cus go far. You need a fast, efficient 
turn plus a strong, explosive finish. 
The success of the finish depends 
largely on the “differential” you can 
create between spate lower body and 
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back you can keep the discus when 
your left foot lands (picture 8). The- 
oretically, your eyes should be facing 
directly back, in an opposite direction 
to the throw, the instant your left 
foot lands. You can exert a long pull 
on the discus only from this position. 

5. The entire throw must be an ac- 
celerated motion from start to finish. 


Your start should be fast, but your | 


finish must be much faster. There can | 


be no pauses, especially just before 
the finish. Visualize the entire throw 
as one motion. 

6. During the turn and the finish, 
you must remain relatively relaxed. 
Do not fight the discus with your arm 
at the finish. It should act only as a 
whip. To do this, it must be relaxed. 
Your main throwing power must 
come from your entire torso and the 
lift of your left leg at the finish. 

For Further Information: 1 have 
omitted some of the essential details 
which make up a good discus throw, 
as all of this has been more adequate- 
ly covered in Ken Doherty’s outstand- 
ing text, Modern Track and Field 
Athletics ($7.35), Prentice Hall, 1953. 
If you're seriously interested in dis- 
cus throwing, Mr. Doherty's text is 
a must. 

There are other good references. 
Cromwell and Wesson’s Champion- 
ship Technique in Track and Field 
($5.50), McGraw-Hill, 1948, has an 
excellent action sequence of Ken 
Carpenter (174 1 13/16", 1936) which 
shows basically the same style used 
by Consolini without a reverse. 

Field Techniques Illustrated ($1.75), 
Canham and Micoleau, Barnes & Co., 
1952, has some excellent drawings of 
Fitch (180 2%”, 1946) and Gordien 
(194 6”, 1953) which help show the 
rhythm and motion involved in discus 
throwing. Personally, I believe the 
styles shown are too complicated for 
a beginner, and Mr. Canham unneces- 
sarily slights the use of a good “pivot” 
turn. 

The Discus Throw — Instructional 
Booklet (75¢), Chapman, Amateur 
Athletic Association, London — pre- 
sents a good sequence of Consolini. 
In the text, Chapman differentiates 
between the “jump style” of Gordien 
and the more orthodox “pivot style” 
of Consolini. 

The best action sequence of Gor- 


dien can be found in an inexpensive — 
Swedish booklet called “The Hammer — 


and Discus,” by Holmér available 
from AB Lindqvist Férlag, Stockholm, 
Sweden, Holmér has also. included 
some excellent action shots of An- 
dersson (171' 11%”, 1934) showing a 
flawless pivot style turn. 

Ryan and Werner's Track and Field 
($3.50), U.S. Naval Institute, Annap- 
olis, Md., 1950, has a good action se- 
quence of Vic Frank (177' 11%", 1949) 
showing one of the most perfected 
forms utilizing as much speed as one 
can generate through an 
pivot style turn. 

All of these books may be pur- | 
chased directly through SportShelf, 
10 Overlook Terrace, New York 33, 
N.Y. 


DON'T LET THIS HAPPEN TO YOU... 
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End forever your concern 

over painful injuries and costly 
liabilities caused by old-fashioned 
line-marking materials. 

An Entirely New But Thoroughly 
Field Tested Material— 
Standardize on ASP Safemark, 
the new, modern way to put 
down clean, bright, white lines 
for every type of athletic event. 


USED BY: UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
THE DETROIT LIONS 


YOU GET SEVEN BIG ADVANTAGES 
WITH ASP SAFEMARK: 


1 It is a pure, sterile, inert powder. 
2 It gives clean, bright, white lines. 


3 It can be applied wet or dry, with 
conventional equipment. 


4 Mixes rapidly with water— 
almost no stirring. 

S&S It will not burn the turf. 

6 It does not build up into ridges. 

7. It automatically disappears in a 
reasonable time. 

Set the pace for added safety in your 

sports program by acting now on 

our generous trial offer. Use the 

coupon today. 


50 LB. BAG FREE. / se the coupon. 
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FIVE-YEAR-OLD Jimmy had been 
taught that Sunday is not a day for 
play, and his mother was horrified 


“Jimmy,” she scolded, “don't you 
_— it’s wicked to play ball on Sun- 
ys?” 


I'm pr 
Russell!” 
Upon in Florida for spring 


training, the club discovered that the 
new players’ quarters hadn’t been 
completed as yet. So, for a time, the 
team was compelled to move into a 
dormitory in a small nearby women’s 
college. Naturally the players were 
strictly forbidden to visit the girls’ 
section. 

One day, however, a fresh young 
shortstop was caught in no-man’s 
land. The manager took him into his 
office, “Pete,” he said, “this first of- 
fense will cost you $5, the next $10, 
and so on until the fine reaches $100.” 

The rookie pondered a moment, 
then answered, “Pardon me, Skip, but 
what does a season ticket cost?” 


Leo Durocher, deposed manager of 
the Giants, can rattle off a speech at 
the drop of a bat. Once asked if he 
would make a speech to a large gath- 
ont m replied: “Mister, I'd suffer if 

n’ ” 


The cocky rookie halfback had the 
temerity to try to buck the ball over 
the hole being protected by Bronko 
Nagurski. He crashed into the Chi- 
cago Bear monster head on—with 
disastrous results. He rose into the 
air, turned over, and hit the ground 
—Out cold, 

The trainer and a couple of team- 
mates put him on stretcher and 


started for the clubhouse. Regaining 
consciousness, the rookie felt the 
swaying motion of the stretcher. He 
cautiously lowered his hand over the 
side and found only space. 

“God,” he moaned in horror, “I 
ain’t hit the ground yet!” 


Asked for the secret of his success, 
which has brought the Yankees six 
pennants and five World Series 
crowns in seven years, Casey Stengel 
winked at his audience. 

“Managing ability,” he said, “is the 
art of getting credit for all the home 
runs that somebody else hits.” 


After the hop \eft his fast ball, Lefty 
Gomez found himself managing the 
Yankee farm team at Binghamton. 
The club was made up mostly of cal- 
low youngsters, and Lefty never could 
be specific enough in his instructions. 

The stopper came in Binghamton’s 
first crucial series. It was the bottom 
half of the seventh, men on first and 
second, and none out. Lefty, coaching 
at third, signalled for a conference 
with the batter. 

“Look, kid,” he said. “I want you 
> lay a bunt down the third base 
ine.” 

The kid returned to the batter's box 
and laid down a bunt. Alas, it was 
just a bit too hard. The pitcher 
grabbed it quickly and threw to third 
for the force play. Then, to every- 
body's astonishment, the third base- 
man relayed the ball to first. It was 
a double play. It seemed that the 
bunter, after meeting the ball, had 
stayed right there at the plate! 

Gomez charged for the kid. “What's 
the matter with you, you idiot!” he 
roared, 

The boy's face assumed an injured 
expression. “You told me to bunt, 
skipper,” he said in a hurt tone, “but 
you didn’t tell me to run.” 


Buddy Hassett, the old Yankee first 
baseman, swears it happened to him 
while playing center field in the mi- 


nors. The field, after a rainy spring 
and summer, was in horrible shape 
with the outfield grass as high as an 
elephant’s eye. 

The batter caught hold of a fast 
ball and sent it 500 feet into deepest 
center. The ball bounced way over 
Hassett’s head, and disappeared in 
the high grass in deepest center. Bud- 
dy ran back and began frantically 
groping for the ball. But he just 
couldn't locate the “apple.” Finally, 
his hand encountered something soft 
and furry. He looked down. It was a 
rabbit. 

With the runner now on his way 
to third, Hassett hadn’t any more time 
to continue his search. He picked up 
the rabbit and threw it on a line 400 
feet to third base. 

His arm was so powerful and his 
throw so accurate that he got his man 
by a hare! 


Watching the huge crowd flow in for 
the final game of the 1955 World 
Series, Frank Slocum of Commission- 
er Ford Frick’s office, turned to Co- 
median Phil Silvers and moaned: 

“Can you imagine closing a hit 
show which has been sold out for 
every performance!” 


Al Schacht’s biggest nightmare? “I 
was pitching for Washington one day. 
The bases were full, none out, and 
Cobb, Heilman, and Veach coming up 
next. Well, Cobb was in a bit of a 
slump and hitting only .412. Heilman 
was batting his usual 385, and Veach 
was humming along at a modest 364. 
And there I was, with the wind be- | 
hind the batters, three short outfield- 
ers, in the first year of the lively ball.” 
At this point, Al will pause. 

“Well, what happened?” someone 
will invariably ask. 

“What do you think?” A) will snap. 
“Next day I was in the restaurant 
business.” 


Most ballplayers are extremely su- 
perstitious and agree that an empty 
barrel is an omen of victory. John 
McGraw, the fabulous manager of the 
old N. Y. Giants, was particularly ad- 
dicted to this superstition. 

Entering a crucial series with the 
Cubs, the Giants were beset with in- 
juries. To compound the disaster, they 
were in the middle of a bad slump. 
To everybody’s amazement, McGraw 
came into the locker room with a big 
grin on his face. 

“Our worries are over, boys,” he 
chortled. “I just saw a trackload of 
empty barrels.” 

That afternoon the Giants slaugh- 
tered four Cub pitchers. Next day the 
second baseman announced that he 
had seen some barrels. Again the 
Giants pounded the Cubs. The third 
day it was the right fielder who de- 
clared he saw some barrels. And on 
the fourth day, the shortstop came 
in with the same story. The Giants 
swept the four games. 

While they were whooping it up 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


A, 
| - 
© B iL | 
Please send all contributions te this column 
33 West 42 $i., New York 36, N. Y. 
one Sunday morning to find him prac- 
ticing pivot shots on the basket in the 
back yard. 
“Oh, that’s all right, mother.” he 
| replied calmly. “This isn't 
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FOR REAL WARM AND 
WATERPROOF PROTECTION 


No. 149 
FAMOUS SIDELINE PARKA 


durobly of 


under the showers, a big stranger 
came into the clubhouse. “Where's 
McGraw?” he demanded. “I’ve been 
driving my brewery truck past here 
for four days, and I want the dough 
he promised me.” 


@ tryout session at Van 
Cortlandt Park up in the Bronx, Joe 
LaBate, Philadelphia Phillie scout, 


was puzzled by a youth who had de- 


clared he was a pitcher. The fellow 
just didn’t have a thing on the ball. 
LaBate finally called him over. 
“Say, Johnny,” he asked, “how long 
have you been pitching?” 
The youngster, weariness etched on 


his face, stammered, “A-a-all day, 


| 
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“Mr. Pawnbroker,” said the customer, 
“This is my talking dog. I'll sell him 


to you for five bucks.” 


“Go way with that talking dog non- 
sense,” growled the pawnbroker. 

The dog looked up with tears in his 
eyes. “Please buy me,” he pleaded. 
“This guy has been cruel to me—me, 
the greatest athletic dog in America. 
Why, I beat Dillard in the hurdles. | 
outscored Mikan in the 1943 NCAA. 
I beat Willie Mays in a home run hit- 
ting contest.” 

“Wow!” cried the pawnbroker. “He 
really talks! What a miracle! Why sel! 
a dog like that for five bucks?” 

“Because,” replied the 


customer 
“I'm sick and tired of his lying!” 


Defensing the Steal 


(Continued from page 11) 


to a rundown play involving the 
runner on third. 

Leftfielder: He backs up the third 
baseman. 

Centerfielder: He backs up the 
play at second. 

Rightfielder: He backs up the first 
baseman. 


OPTION #2 


If the defense decides to concede 
the steal of second because the run- 
ner on third represents the winning 
run, the pitcher cut-off play may be 
used. The catcher goes through the 
motions of throwing the ball to sec- 
ond, but doesn’t throw it quite as 
hard or high. The ball goes about 
shoulder high to the pitcher, who 
catches it. 

If the runner on third breaks for 
home, the pitcher returns the ball 
to the catcher. If the runner is 
trapped off third, the pitcher runs 
at him, chases him back toward 
third, and throws to the third base- 
man for the putout. 

Some coaches dislike this play, 
considering it rather “bush.” How- 
ever, it’s better to attempt it than 
to automatically give the runner 
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second base. What’s more, it works, 
particularly if the runner on third 
is over-anxious and likes to run. 

In order to steal home, the run- 
ner must be fast. But no matter how 
fast he is, he cannot hope to wait 
until the ball has passed the pitcher 
and then run. He cannot beat a ball 
that travels from the pitcher's rub- 
ber back to home plate, unless he 
has a tremendous lead. If he has 
such a lead, the catcher should 
throw the ball directly to the third 
baseman 


If the play doesn’t work, nothing 


has been lost, as the defense has 
conceded second base anyway. 

All of the other defensive play- 
ers, except the pitcher and catcher, 
may follow the assignments of Op- 
tion #1—although the player cov- 
ering second may go directly to the 
bag. It’s advisable for the defense 
to know what option is being exer- 
cised. 


OPTION #3 


This is another play which con- 
cedes the back runner second base 
in an attempt to lure the front run- 
ner into committing himself. The 
catcher makes his usual throwing 
motion to second base. He takes one 
step in that direction and makes a 
complete throwing motion with fol- 
low through, but he keeps the ball. 
He then whirls toward third and 
throws to the third baseman to 
catch the runner who has broken 
for home. 

If the runner has so committed 
himself that he’s almost halfway 
between third and the plate, the 
catcher runs him back to the bag 
and throws to the third baseman for 
the tag. 

On this fake throw to second, it’s 
not necessary for the catcher to look 
at the runner at third before mak- 
ing his throwing motion. Since he’s 
keeping the ball, it doesn’t make 
any difference how large a lead the 
runner has. 

All other defensive players follow 
the assignments listed in Option #1, 
but again they should be aware of 
the play (though it’s not necessary 
to signal the outfielders). 

The catcher doesn't call for a 
pitch-out on any of these plays as 
the batter will either let the ball 
go or deliberately miss it to help the 
runners. In either case, he doesn't 
hit the ball if the steal is on. 

The second and third options con- 
cede the back runner second base in 
an attempt to make the runner at 
third commit himself. If the attempt 
is unsuccessful, the offense now has 
runners at second and third. The 
defense must consider this risk be- 
fore deciding on what option to use. 
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writes Raymond Traynor, 
Burbank High School Rifle Coach 
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The Theory of Play 


Elmer D. Mitchell, University o/ 
Michigan; and Bernard 8. Mason. 
A basic book in recreation which 
fully covers the history of present- 
day play movement, the theoretical 
explanation of play, and the influ- 
ence of age and sex on play. The 
need for play in modern life and 
ite place in education and society 
is thoroughly analyzed, and careful 
attention is given to the administra- 
tion and organization of public rec- 
reation, and camp, school, and club 
activities. Rev. Ed. 542 pp. $4.75 


Sports for How to 
Recreation 


Edited by Elmer D. Mitchell, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. This copiously 
illustrated book describes the tech- 
niques for playing fifty sports. Serves 
three purposes: to extend interest 
in healthful recreations; to assemble 
needed information on various types 
of physical recreation; and to treat 
each sport from the point of view 
F of the beginner or average player. 
For each sport a description of 
equipment and its care, and bibli- 
ography are given. Rev. Ed. 157 ills.; 
522 pp. $5.00 


Synchronized 
Swimming 


Fern Yates, Barnard College; and 
Theresa W. Anderson, North High 
School, Des Moines. This book shows 
how synchronization can be used as 
a tool to teach swimming at all levels, 
and how swimming in unison is em- 
ployed in water compositions for 
programs, pageants, and competi- 
tions, Contains numerous underwater 
and surface photograph sequences — 
as well as line drawings describing 
patterns to follow. 342 ills.; 140 pp. 
6% x 10. $4.25 


Lacrosse 


W. Kelso Morrill, Johns Hopkins 
University. A successful coach pre- 
sents a detailed description of the 
game of Lacrosse—its rules, strategic 
intricacies, and techniques of play. 
Numerous photographs illustrate 
such skills as throwing, catching, 
cradling, scooping, and checking. 
One hundred and one diagrams show 
details of individual techniques and 
team tactics for offense and defense. 
Many drills and exercises for use 
during practice are included. 
124 ills., 167 pp. $3.00 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
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Building Better Blood 


(Continued from page 34) 


to very rigorous training, this drop 
was 80 great as to be diagnosed as a 
pathological anemia.'4 

However, it was observed that over 
a period of four to six months of con- 
tinuous training, the hemoglobin val- 
ues gradually rose to even above the 
pretraining levels. In short, blood 
hemoglobin concentration can be im- 
proved by progressive physical train- 


It should be noted that individual! 
performances may be good and even 
show improvement while the hemo- 
globin level is relatively low. Such 
performances can be explained by in- 
creased muscle strength, improved 
skill, better psychological adjustment, 
and other similar factors. 

That is, blood deficiencies may be 
disguised to the casual observer, and 
even the expert coach may be lulled 
into a false feeling of complacency. 
Without such deficiencies, though, 
there’s little doubt that performances 
would be much better. 

Most coaches recognize that sprint 
events are often performed well very 
early in the training program. On the 
other hand, at the same state of train- 
ing, endurance is poor so that re- 
peated sprints and other sustained 
performances fall far below desirable 
standards. 

This is a reflection of the fact that 
some of the physiological conditioning 
processes lag behind the development 
of muscular strength and explosive 
power. Later in the season, after these 
other physiological variables, such as 
the blood hemoglobin level, have been 
conditioned properly, the athlete usu- 
ally is able to repeat his performance 
several times with good consistency. 
The attainment of this level of en- 
durance, no doubt, partly reflects im- 
proved blood condition. 


Statistics show that more injuries 
occur in the second halves of football 
games than in the first halves.'’ In 
addition, there is a similarly dispro- 
portionate number of injuries during 
the early weeks of competition.'* Un- 
due fatigue resulting from low levels 
of endurance probably is a contribut- 
ing factor. 

Since the quality of the blood is an 
important element in endurance ac- 
tivities, coaches either should provide 
sufficient formal preseason training 
time for this vital conditioning to take 
place, or they should require their 
athletes to maintain at least a mod- 
erate level of physical fitness through- 
out the offseason. When training is 
limited to the sport season itself, com- 


petition with insufficient preparation 
invariably results. 

Many coaches advocate manual 
construction jobs during the summer 
months to keep their squad members 
fit. While this may be sufficient for 
the maintenance of muscular strength 
and power, additional endurance ac- 
tivities are required to sustain rea- 
sonable levels of blood condition. 

Unfortunately, many school admin- 
istrators demand excellent perform- 
ances from their teams and yet forbid 
any type of preseason communication 
between the coach and his athletes 
with regard to training techniques. 
In addition, state laws and league 
rules prescribe specific starting dates 
for practice in many sports. 

For example, the high school foot- 
ball coach generally is allowed about 
ten days to get his team into competi- 
tive condition. This obviously isn’t 
enough preparation for a sport re- 
quiring a high level of endurance. In 
a few areas, as much as four weeks 
of preparation are permitted. This is 
a healthier situation, but still isn't 
adequate. Furthermore, such incon- 
sistent regulations can lead to unfair 
advantages in contests between teams 
in different leagues. 

As a result, coaches often evade the 
rules by having their squads attend 
“summer camps,” participate in or- 
ganized “playground” programs, or 
take part in other such devious train- 
dng activities. 

Fall sports almost require this sort 
of a substitute program. Coaches of 
winter and spring sports are able to 
circumvent the rules somewhat more 
easily, in that their squad members 
are in school and are accessible for 
early conditioning procedures. Some- 
thing obviously is wrong whenever 


HIS remarkable treatise on the 

relationship between athletic 
performance and blood is the re- 
sult .of a nine-month research 
study of many subjects under 
varying conditions. Both authors, 
being former coaches, are ac- 
quainted with the mony prob- 
lems contronting coaches and 
have thus been able to keep their 
paper practical and understand- 
able—yet scientific. They've elect- 
ed to hove it appear in Scholas- 
tic Coach becouse “it would 
reach more of the younger men 
in the field of teaching and 
coaching.” 
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coaches who have the best health in- 
terests of their athletes in mind fee! 


| that they cannot abide by the regula- 


tions to which they are committed. 

There are no short cuts or magic 
formulas for getting into condition 
quickly. It takes a great deal of time 
and work. However, mental fatigue 
may result from doing the same ac- 
tivity day in and day out over long 
periods of time. This type of boredom 
is detrimental and unnecessary. 

For example, track men out of sea- 
son can play tennis or basketball, 
swimmers can do rhythmic body- 
building exercises and much running, 
football players can wrestle or par- 
ticipate in basketball and track, and, 
in general, athletes in every sport can 
benefit from a variety of associated 
activities. 

Another factor in the maintenance 
of blood condition in athletes is the 
frequency of their competition. The 
competitive situation appears to be 
much more taxing than a comparable 
amount of work done without such 
accompanying emotional stress. 

This was partially demonstrated by 
Thérner’s study,'!*® in that even highly 
trained Olympic athletes had signifi- 
eantly lower than normal hemoglobin 
values following their intensive com- 
petition. Sufficient time should be al- 
lowed between contests for adequate 
recovery. Further merngetion of this 
matter is warranted. . 


An untrained adult at the start of 
a group physical fitness program ran 
for 2:03 minutes on a motor-driven 


*treadmill at 7 m.p.h. up an 8.6% grade. 


After five months of moderately hard 
training, he ran on the treadmill for 
only 1:30 minutes. 

This decrease in time wasn’t under- 
standable since all of the other sub- 
jects in the training program im- 
proved by two minutes or more. Upon 
questioning the subject, it was learned 
that he had given a pint of blood for 
a transfusion five days prior to his 
second treadmill run, which may 
have accounted for his poor perform- 
ance. 

Barer and Fowler?® in experiments 
on 35 donors showed that after the 
removal of a pint of blood it normally 
takes a subject about 57 days for the 
hemoglobin to return to its original 
level, Even with a supplementary 
treatment of prescribed iron salts, 
blood donors required an average of 
32.5 days to return to their previous 
hemoglobin levels. 

Occasionally, athletes have been 
known to provide blood as profes- 
sional donors. Karpovich and Mill- 
man! at Springfield College investi- 
gated the problem and found this 
practice to be detrimental to endur- 
ance performances, even to the point 
of utter collapse during competition. 
In sprinters and short distance swim- 
mers, Karpovich observed slightly 
less detrimental effects. This, no doubt, 
was due to the fact that these short 


explosive events depend mainly upon 
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tolerating an oxygen debt, not upon 
needing an immediate oxygen supply. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Coaches either should provide 
sufficient formal pre-season training 
time for blood conditioning to take 
place, or they should require their 
athletes to maintain at least a mod- 
erate level of physical fitness through- 
out the off-season. 

2. Starting dates for practice in all 
competitive sports should be stand- 
ardized on a nation-wide basis. In ad- 
dition, feasible and legitimate meth- 
ods should be provided for a coach to 
direct his athletes in carrying out 
pre-season conditioning activities (not 
in the skills of the sport involved). 

3. Coaches should make use of a 
wide variety of interesting activities 
in pre-season conditioning. 

4. Sufficient time should be allowed 
between athletic contests for ade- 
quate recovery. Further investigations 
in this area are desirable. 

5. Athletes shouldn’t serve as blood 
donors except in emergency situa- 
tions. 

6. Coaches should watch their ath- 
letes for signs of. secondary anemia, 
especially when they fail to respond 
to continued practice. Any such suspi- 
cious signs should be referred to a 


physician for diagnosis. 
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Woodlawn of Birmingham, coached 
by Kenny Morgan, annexed the 
unofficial crown with a perfect rec- 
ord in 10 games, only 31 points be- 
ing scored against them. Just one 
game was close, a 6-0 win over 
defending champ Bessemer in the 
third game of the season. Indica- 
tive of Woodlawn'’s power were 
two triumphs over powerful Phil- 
lips by 48-0 and 39-0 counts. Out- 
standing small-school slates were 
turned in by Marshall County of 
Guntersville, Coffeeville, Elba, 
Verbena, Greenville, and West 
Blocton. 


Though Phoenix Union copped the 
Class AA title, it wasn't even 
champ of its own city league! 
Coach Sam Winningham’s squad 
had a record of five wins and one 
tie playing among the eight large 
schools in the state. But that one 
tie (with North Phoenix) and a de- 


feat by little South Mountain, one 
of two new schools in the city, 
made its record only 2-1-1 in city 
league play. West Phoenix was the 
city champ. South Mountain, 
coached by Shanty Hogan, served 
notice that it will soon be a power 
to reckon with by compiling a 
7-2-1 record. Miami, coached by 
Paul Petty, was acclaimed Class A 
champ by virtue of 10 straight 
wins. Elmo Roundy’s Snowflake 
eleven was unbeaten and untied 
and staked the strongest claim to 
Class B honors. 


Little Rock’s perennial champions 
started the season dismally with 
three straight losses to Texas, Lou- 
isiana and Tennessee schools. But 
then Wilson Matthews’ great coach- 
ing began to show dividends and 
the Tigers ran through 9 consecu- 
tive opponents—six Class AAA 
league foes plus Memphis Central, 
Paducah, Ky., and Bessemer, Ala. 
—to annex their ninth crown in ten 
years. Batesville, a Class A team, 
was tied in its last game to mar a 
perfect record, while Warren in 


Class A and Lakeside of Hot 


Springs in Class B were unbeaten 
and untied. Class A Nashville 
played one tie in 11 games. Subia- 
co, Malvern, Forrest City, and 
Smackover won district Class AA 
honors. 


In the south, the region outside 
Los Angeles, a champion is deter- 
mined from among the 80 schools 
in the 12 large-school leagues. San 
Diego, galloped unbeaten through 
12 games, tripping Alhambra in 
the finals, 26-14. The champs were 
actually tied, 20-20, by Anaheim 
in the semis, but won on first 
downs. Among smaller schools in 
the region, Brawley, located near 
the Mexican border, won -the title 
in its area, and San Marino, « new 
school, won the crown in an area 
which reached up the coast as far 
as Paso Robles. In the Northern 
area, league titlists included Oro- 
ville of the Sierra Foothill League, 
with 8 wins and no defeats or ties, 
and Modesto of the Sac-Joaquin 
League. Vallejo, San Francisco 


State High School Football 


“4! 
Poly, and San Jose Lincoln also 
had fine records. Undefeated teams 
were turned out at Orland, Fort 
Bragg, Trinity, and St. Helena, al) 
in smaller competition. In the San 
Joaquin Valley Region, Bakersfield 
regained the large schools crown 
by defeating Madera in a playoff. 


Now working on a 16-game win- 
ning streak, Longmont, coached by 
Gil Everly, scored 106 points in 
three playoff games to win the 
Class AA title for the second year. 
In the finals, Longmont trounced a 
game Grand Junction crew, 32-6, 
though outweighed 14 Ibs. per man 
on the line. Lamar (coached by 
Joe Prater) pounded Louisville, 
25-0, in the Class A finals; Holly 
(coached by Ernie Smith) an- 
nexed the Class B crown with a 
39-6 victory over Palisade; and 
Pueblo Catholic won the state Pa- 
rochial title by defeating Denver 
Regis, 13-6. 


Top honors went to New Britain, 
coached by John Toner, by virtue 
of an unblemished 9-0-0 slate. In 
a post-season thriller in the Or- 
ange Bowl, New Britain dropped 
a 20-12 decision to Miami Senior. 
Florida champs. Large schools dis- 
puting New Britain’s title were 
Crosby of Waterbury, Naugatuck, 
and Fairfield Prep. In the middle 
enrollment group, the claimants 
were East Haven, Middletown, 
Shelton, and Stonington. Berlin. 
New Canaan, and Putnam had the 
best records among the state's 
smallest schools. Only Crosby 
(coached by James Lee) of the 
above group was unbeaten and 
untied. 


Three of the state’s 34 football- 
playing schools wound up unde- 
feated. In the southern Kent-Sus- 
sex counties region, Seaford and 
Smyrna won 9 and 8 games, re- 
spectively, without losing; while in 
the larger New Castle County, Wil- 
liam Penn of New Castle tied once 
in 9 games. It was the fourth con- 
secutive crown for Coach Billy 
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Champions, 


— 


Cole of William Penn. Bobby Dowd 
coached Seaford’s fine team, which 
was also a repeater in its area. 


High school athletics are now com- 
pletely integrated in the nation’s 
capital, and Cardozo, an all-Negro 
school, won the city public schoo! 
title, then went on to tie Gonzaga, 
Catholic League titlist, 6-6, for the 
city diadem before 17,255 fans in 
Griffith Stadium. Sa] Hall coached 
Cardozo and John Jankowski han- 


died Gonzaga. 


Miami Senior won its fourth crown 
in six years under the able tutelage 
of Coach Charlie Tate. Though the 
champs dropped their opening game 
to Coral Gables, they came on with 
a rush to eliminate all other con- 
tenders. Coral Gables shared the 
championship of the Big Ten Con- 
ference with Landon of Jackson- 
ville. Another strong team was 
fielded at Manatee High of Braden- 
ton, while among the smaller en- 
tries Auburndale was outstanding. 


A thrilling championship game be- 
tween LaGrange and Rossville 
ended in a 13-13 tie for the Class 
AA championship. Athens belted 
Valdosta, 41-20, in a high scoring 
Class A playoff; while Class B went 
to Morgan County of Madison, 21- 
12 over Vidalia, and Monticello 
downed Stone Mountain, 13-7, for 
the Class C title. Coaches included: 
Oliver Hunnicutt (LaGrange), 
Glenn Wade (Rossville), Weyman 
Sellers (Athens), Charlie Brake 
(Morgan County), and Milton Mc- 
Laney (Monticello). 


terscholastic Lea 
the champions 


undefeated champs, 20-7, before 
21,000 stunned fans. Roosevelt won 
the league title earlier in the sea- 
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son when it beat this same Puna- 
hou array, 20-6. In 1954 Punahou 
was upset by Iolani under similar 
circumstances. 


Two schools—Caldwell and Sand- § 
point—— might lay claims to the 


mythical state title. Caldwell de- 
feated Nampa, 19-6, in the last 
game to annex the Big Six Confer- 
ence crown, but had earlier dropped 
a 28-0 decision to the same team, 
and so did not have a perfect rec- 
ord. Sandpoint was champion of 
the Inland Empire loop combining 
Northern Idaho’s larger schools 
with four from Eastern Washing- 
ton. Burley and Jerome shared the 
title in the up-and-coming Cross 
State League, while New Plymouth 
and Rigby were other teams with 
fine records. Ray Lewis was the 
Caldwell coach. 


Evanston Township, coached by 
Kar! Plath, unaccountably dropped 
one to Waukegan in mid-season, 
but otherwise might be considered 
the best in tough state play. From 
downstate, though, would come 
screams from East St. Louis, no 
longer operating under the fabu- 
lous Wirt Downing, but undefeated 
just the same as Fred Cameron did 
a masterful coaching job.. Elgin, 
Peoria, Woodruff, and Champaign 
were large schools with splendid 
records, Champaign being once 
tied, the others coming through 
unscathed. Small schools that went 
unbeaten and untied were: Arcola, 
Atwood, Alwood, Chillicothe, Law- 
renceville, Pana, and Sycamore. 
The Chicago city crown went to 
Vocational of the Public League, 
7-0, over Weber. 


Roosevelt of East Chicago re- 
turned to the top with an unde- 
feated Northern Conference cham- 
pionship team. Coach Pete Rucin- 
ski’s charges defeated South Bend 
Adams, 13-7, in the East-West 
playoff for their fifth unblemished 
season. Lawrence Central, Sey- 
mour, Sullivan, Boonville, Plym- 


outh, and Royerton had unbeaten, 
untied seasons, but none was a 
serious challenger. 


IOWA 


Davenport won the state crown 
hands down. The only trouble 
Coach A. J. (Butch) Stolfa’s team 
encountered was in its opener with 
the city’s Catholic representative, 
St. Ambrose, which fell, 7-6, After 
that, they outscored the opposition, 
249-26, in rolling to the Mississippi 
Valley Conference crown and 
swamping three Illinois teams. It 
was a real powerhouse perform- 
ance and East Des Moines and West 
Waterloo, second and third in the 
ratings, were never in the race for 
the lead. Arlington, Fayette, Galva, 
Holstein, University of lowa City, 
Farragut, Marion, Nevada, North- 
wood, Oakland, Pocahontas, Scran- 
ton, and Webster City all had un- 
beaten and untied marks among 
smaller enrollment schools. 


A perfect record in large school 
competition earned the mythical 
state crown for Topeka in very 
much the same manner that Dav- 
enport won its crown. There sim- 
ply wasn’t a challenger in reach. 
Otto Bodenhausen was the coach 
of the champs. Mentien should also 
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be made of smaller schools with 
fine records: Dodge City, Concor- 
dia, Oberlin, Herington, 
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land, Inman, and Belle Plaine. 


Corbin, in the Southeast corner of 
the state, was acclaimed unofficial 
champion. Coach Bill Tucker 
guided his eleven to 11 straight 
wins, including a hard-earned 27- 
21 bowl game over Newport Pub- 
lic. Newport, the underdog, was 
on the Corbin three-yard line 
when the game ended. Paducah 
Tilghman, and two Louisville 
schools, St. Xavier and Male, were 
other highly rated squads. 


LOUISIANA 
Istrouma Parish of Baton Rouge 
returned to the throne it occupied 
in 1950 and ‘51 behind the explo- 
sive running of Billy Cannon, the 
high-geared offensive coaching of 
James (Big Fuzzy) Brown, and a 
stalwart supporting cast. The 
champs settled matters early in the 
? Class AAA playoff against Fair 
asf Park of Shreveport and went on to 
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win, 40-6. Among their victims, the 
Indians numbered Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas champion. In Class AA, Ne- 


14, in the finals, and Ferriday 
stretched its victory streak to 39 
when it upended Redemptorist of 
Baton Rouge, 14-0, for the A crown. 
Class B winner was newcomer 
Holy Name of Algiers (suburban 
New Orleans), which thumped 
Delhi, 34-7. Holy Name will move. 
up in class next season. 


ville of Monroe beat Reserve, 27- 


Thornton Academy of Saco ran its 
victory streak to 24 as Coach Tom- 
my Eck’s charges repeated in the 
state’s largest enrollment class. 
Gardiner successfully defended its 
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Loyola and Patterson Park, two 
strong Baltimore schools, were the 
class of the state in 1955. Patterson 
Park, public champion, was unde- 
feated and untied. Loyola dropped 
a’ game to St. James Prep of Ha- 
gerstown, then came on to win 
seven in a row. Ed Hargaden 
coached Loyola, and his son quar- 
terbacked the team. Veteran Irv 
Biasi was the brains behind Pat- 
terson Park's continuing success. 
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teams were Hopkinton, Natick, 
Whitman, Charlestown, Concord, 
and Winchester. But champion- 
ships are settled on the basis of 
strength of competition, thus 
Charlestown was the only one 
which copped a division title. The 
other three winners were tied once 
but unbeaten. A 14-12 victory over 
Lowell, unbeaten in 36 straight 
games, gained the large school 
trophy for Coach Paul Ryan’s Ha- 
verhill eleven. The championship of 
Western Mass. went to Springfield 


Cathedral, with Greenfield in sec- | 


ond place. 


Add illustrious coaching records 
... that of Henry (Hank) Fonde, 
former Michigan backfield star who 
coached Ann Arbor to eight straight 
victories in 1955 and the mythical 


state championship. Fonde’s record | 


since he started in 1949 reads 53 
wins, one loss, two ties in one of 
the midwest’s toughest prep leagues. 
His defeatless streak has now 
reached 38, the last loss being to 
Toledo Scott in the 1951 opener. 


Ann Arbor’s great streak over- 


shadowed a fine performance by 
city champ Pershing of Detroit, 
Mike Haddad’s latest powerhouse 


and winner of nine straight. Center | 


Line had an outstanding record 
among the Class B schools, and 
Corunna was rated high among 
smaller circles. 25 schools finished 
the season with unblemished marks, 
including Lincoln Park in Class A. 
Honor, a small upstate school, was 
unscored upon—a rarity these days. 


MINNESOTA 


A Minneapolis newspaper named 
Rochester, Big Nine champion, the 
mythical state champion. None 
could doubt the ability of Coach 
Lauren Hagge’s warriors, who were 
paced by All-American halfback, 
Tom Robbins. But good claims on 


the title could be put forth by | 
Edina-Morningside of Suburban | 
Minneapolis and unbeaten Interna- | 


tional Falls. Fergus Falls, Jackson, — 


Lake City, Spring Valley, LeCenter, 
Mountain Iron, Hector, and Adams 


had unbeaten seasons in somewhat | 


smaller circles. 


Vicksburg made history by sweep- 
ing 11 opponents to win the Big 
Eight Conference (northern) 
championship — highest honor in 
Mississippi. Mike Campbell's 
Greenies belted Brookhaven, 
Southern champion, 20-7, in the 
annual playoff. The Big Eight now 
numbers 20 schools and next year 
will add two more, and its cham- 
pionship isn’t easy come by. 
Winona won the crown in the 
Delta Valley Conference, Crystal 
Springs in the Little Dixie, Canton 
of Choctaw and Starkville, Little 
Ten. The state’s large Negro schools 


have their own “Big Eight,” com- , 
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Some design and con- 


« but without key 
control. Full two-year 
gvorontee. 


NO. 1525 
COMBINATION PADLOCK 


> DURABLE * LOW COST 
> KEY CONTROLLED 


> STAINLESS STEEL CASE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Master Combination Padlocks 
give you 2-way budget relief — 
ow initial cost and long-lastin 

trouble-free service! Double wall 
construction , . . hardened steel 
locking latch . . . automatic re- 
locking mechanism . . . and other 


———. Builders of the World Famous 
Master Laminated Padlocks 


Master Padlocks 


Favorite of America s Coaches 


Master lock Company. Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


Worlds Largest Padlock Manufacturers 


Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 
program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET am 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 


ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed q 


in later life. 
A te range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 
college, high or prep school. 

actice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 


For literetere, write te: 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO., INC. 


Oo 


BO 
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“Solves our locker room problem... 
My Control Key opens every padlock.” 
KL 
' 
| 
\\ 
| C y 
| 
TEACH GOLF in a 10° by 20 by 10 area! 
° 
in the net. 
| 
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KEEP YOUR PLAYERS 


There simply hasn’t been a sound 


method devised of settling titles in 
the state. Outstanding teams were 
. fielded at Kirkwood, Sikeston, 
Carthage, St. Louis Central, De- 


Sota, Sedalia, Kansas City East, 
North Kansas City, Hamilton, Cen- 
tralia, Butler, Lees Summit, Rich- 
mond, Marceline, and Mexico. 
They're listed in no particular or- 
der, although this department 
might cast a hasty vote for Kirk- 
wood—and run! 


A slight reorganization of scholastic 
affairs in 1955 seemed to have 
worked for the better. Instead of 
the largest six schools in the state 
playing for the Class AA crown, 
the group was expanded to 10. Mis- 
soula ran up seven straight wins, 
but had to face Central Catholic of 
Butte in a playoff. The result was 
foreordained, for Coach Hal Sher- 


nent automatic lubrication 


keeps maintenance to « mini. beck’s defending champs had pre- 
|  yiously beaten the Butte eleven in 
a practice game. The championship 


score was 32-6. Havre was the un- 
disputed champion among the 10 
schools rated Class A by the state 
g@ssociation. Smaller classes do not 
| wl beyond regional champion- 


Write TODAY for Catalog 
#1-50, jor complete de- 
tails on DAKON's com plete 


line of stationary and mo- 
bile Whirlpool Baths. 


Class A strength was in the Omaha 

area and Creighton Prep was ac- 

knowledged to be state champion. 
| The Junior Jays are running a 29- 
| game unbeaten string against ma- 
| jor opposition, although only this 
season's eight games belong to cur- 
rent coach, Don Leahy. Crete High, 
defeated once, but playing a rugged 
schedule was the Class B titlist, 
while Grant led Oshkosh for Class 
C honors. Ray Westover coached 
Crete and Ed Haenfler handled 
Grant. 


Reno won the state's “Big Game” 
against Las Vegas, 14-7, to bring 
the Class AAA crown up north. 
The two schools are the only mem- 
bers of their class in the small state, 
but a combined record of seven 
wins and six losses against tough 
California opposition is indicative 
of their calibre of play. Boulder 
City, state AA champion, probably 
had the best claim to an overall 
championship. The Eagles defeated 
Elko in the state title game, 27-13, 
and Elko held a decision over Reno. 
Carson City won the Class A 
crown. Class B schools play six- 
man football. 


State champions were: Nashua 
(A), Exeter (B), and St. Anthony 
of Manchester (C). Coaching the 


Z 


posed of 18 schools, and Oak Park 
of Laurel won the crown. 
MISSOURI 
| | | Whirlpool Hydrotherapy 
| Baths permit quick and effective treatment of 
| Mn me) © bruises, strains, sprains and other injuries that 
| en ie plague athletes and coaches alike. 
| ‘> DAKON Whirlpools have been 
4 accepted and praised by hun. 
dreds of high school, college and projessional teams for 
more than quarter of « century, DAKON Whirlpools fee | 
tures, in single mechanism, an elficient electric turbine \ 
lector, serator and drainage system, controlled by a 
ented valve assembly—a half-turn converts from ejection to 
drainage in seconds! Perma. 
LBA: 
— 
4 
MODEL F-25 
BODY TANK 
DA K ON DAKON TOOL & MACHINE CO., INC. cnentiion 
NEW HYDE PARK, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. | 
@ ideal way to handle the checking, drying, | | 
and storing of equipment . . . special attach- 
; ment prevents helmet from lesing shape .. . 
: shoulder pads ride on two plastic-tipped braces | 
+» » wet clothing hangs straight down ... con- | | 
structed of ‘4 steel, dull black enamel finish. | 
@ Also available: Ali-Metal Storage Rack, All- 
Metal Hanger for Basketball or Physical Ed. | 
Equipment, and special Plastic Bags for Football 
Helmets. 
See your dealer or write direct 
V & B EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
|| 
| 
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winners were, respectively: Buzz 


Harvey, Larry Stone, and Alfred | 
H. Ranger. 


Memorial of West New York won 
popular acclaim as state champs, 
as Coach Joe Coviello’s fine eleven 
smashed through a  nine-game 
schedule without a defeat or tie. 
There were three other unbeaten 
and untied teams: Dumont in Group 
III, Bernardsville in Group Il, and 
Frenchtown in Group L Montclair, 
Vineland, Englewood, Long Branch, 
and Harrison were tied once. West 
New York, however, was the glam- 
or team as it won its eighth county 
title in 10 years and ran its victory 


string to 30 straight. 


After a two-year hiatus, Roswell 
returned to the top in AA by de- 
feating Las Cruces, 19-14, in the 
championship game. Gadsden of 
Anthony was Class A champ for 
the third straight year, while Santa 
Rosa won in Class B and Ruidoso 
in Class C. The latter was unbeaten 
and unscored upon in 10 games. 


NEW YORK 


Football may be on its way back 
in New York City, the only major 
city in the country which hasn't 
been determining a grid champ 
among its public schools. Starting 
next year, the 20 high schools (out 
of 60) that haven't given up the 
grid game will compete in formal 
leagues with a final playoff. The 
hope is that it’s not too late to save 
a dying game. The city’s Catholic 
schools are experiencing a rapid 
growth; though only seven are 
playing football, they’ve combined 
with suburban schools to form a 
rugged prep league. St. Francis of 
Brooklyn and Archbishop Stepinac 
of New Rochelle tied for the cham- 
pionship of this group in 1955. 
Among state association members, 
Lawrence of Long Island claimed 
the unofficial championship of Nas- 
sau County, with Bethpage and 
Oceanside also compiling unde- 
feated marks. In Suffolk County, 
Amityville and Riverside shared 


— 


the large school title, Northport | 


won among the smaller schools. 
Roosevelt of Yonkers and Harrison 
were outstanding in Westchester 
County; and further up the Hud- 
son, Poughkeepsie had a real pow- 


erhouse team in Section 9. Mont. 


Pleasant of Schenectady was un- 


beaten in an abbreviated six game 
schedule, as was Gloversville. Mas- 


sena ran its winning streak to 47 | 


games in the Northern Conference; 
and in the Mohawk Valley region 


fine records were turned in by | 


Sherburne, Cazenovia, Oneonta, 
Auburn, and Seneca Falls. Elmira 
won the Southern Tier champion- 
ship. Two Corning schools, North- 


side and Academy, tied for the | 


West Central League crown. In 


« 


Arnett Starting Blocks... 


“THE CHOICE OF ALL THE 1952 OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS” 


Official Starting Block for Pennsylvania Relays, Kansas Relays, 
Texas Relays, Drake Relays, Compton Invitational, Fresno Relays, 
Modesto Relays, 1. A. Coliseum Relays and most all other great 
meets of the United States. 


@ Better starts, better performance, less delay. Saves time in running off meets 
and heats. 
@ Adjustable of starters, right left footed, tall short, in 


@ So well built for standardization and costs so used by hun- 
dreds of schools one for each lane. whe Mock” 


in 1952 


@ Buy and furnish one Arnett Block for each lane on your track and quit 
carrying blocks from school to school, town to town, or nation to nation. 


@ “The Ultimate in Starting Devices,” Dean Cromwell, former U.S.C. coach, 
1948 Olympic coach. 

@ “Without hesitation I can that you have the finest block on the mar- 
toe.” L. T, U, of 


@ Fully guaranteed. Made of Aluminum alloy. 


Wholesale School price, $20.00 each complete 
F.0.B. Inglewood, California 


Replaceable parts when needed, 
Rubber Foot Facings $1.00 each and “T” Nails 75¢ each 


Sold direct to schools. Send orders to: 


Richard W. Arnett 


P.O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 


Bandage Cutter 


FAST SAFE 


© Removes bandages in seconds 
e One cut motion, no exposed edge 
e Ne danger of jabbing, 100% safe 
© Employs standard Schick blede 


$1.75 see your or write: 


HARRY GILCREST 


NEW JERSEY | | 
NEW MEXICO | 
| 
| 
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TABLE TENNIS 


anywhere... 
anytime... J | 
TUCK-A-WAYE 
SICO Tuck-A-Way, ready for play in sec- 
onds, folded and stored away in smal! 16% 
x 60 inch floor space area just as fast. Tuck- 
A-Way makes any area a recreation area, 
produces true multi-use of space. It glides 
quickly and easily from one place to an- 
other; unfolds and folds smoothly and 
instantly on exclusive, “Floating Fold’’ 
frame. 
SICO Tuck-A-Way, designed for more 
flexible use of space, greater convenience 
ton, by and and long, hard service. Tuck-A-Way car- 
ries a 10 year, written guarantee. Regu- 
ne latches or rd lation, quality plywood top mounted on 
arc welded structural steel frame; casters 
Plat green court with white are 3 inch, hard rubber. 
court lines. 
gives complete specifications, manufacturing company, inc. 


write; Dept 809 5215 Eden Avenue, South 
Minneapolis 24, Minn. 


Chicege Merch , spece 94. 
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FOOTBALL JERSEYS 
AND PANTS 
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SAND KNITTING MILLS CORP. 225 


‘ Rochester, Edison, Marshall, and 
Madison shared the title, while 
Brighton was titlist in the adjacent 
Central Western group. East High 
defeated Lafayette for the Buffalo 
city crown. Lackawanna won its 
first Niagara Frontier crown, while 
the championship of the growing 
Western New York Catholic loop 
was shared by DeSales of Lockport 
and Canisius of Buffalo. In Erie 
County play, Ambherst Central, 
Lancaster, and Springville were 
champs of their respective division. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Boyden of Salisbury, coached by 
BH! Ludwig, captured its first AAA 
crown by defeating Durham’s East- 
ern champs, 13-6. In Class AA, 
Kinston, coached by Frank Mock, 
defeated Hendersonville by a 12-7 
count. Cary downed Spruce Pine, 
21-0, for the A title. Some of West- 
ern North Carolina’s larger schools 
do not compete in the state elimi- 
nations, since they have long had 
their own association. Valdese be- 
came champion of this group by 
defeating Kings Mountain and then 
winning by default from Albe- 
marle in the final. Experts re- 
garded Albemarle as the strongest 
AA schoo! in the state despite its 
forfeit. 


Fargo kept the state crown in its 
own city, replacing Bishop Shan- 
ley as state champ. The charges of 
Coach Acey Olson upended St. 
Mary's of Bismarck in the East- 
West playoff, 7-6, by virtue of an 
81-yard sprint by a 5-6, 140-pound 
reserve halfback, Dick Klimpel, 
midway in the final quarter of a 
game played in raih, sleet, snow, 
and 30-mile winds. Fargo then 
stopped St. Mary’s on its one-yard 
line in the final minute. Carring- 
ton, Washburn, Page, Hillsboro, 
Hankinson, St. Leo’s of Minot, and 
Hettinger were tops among the 
smaller schools. 


OHIO 
The weekly press association polls 
which determine the mzythica! 
championship had Massillon and 
Canton McKinley on top most of 
the way and the two teams ended 
the season by playing each other. 
McKinley broke Massillon’s seven- 
year string by a 13-7 count, for its 
first undefeated-season since 1934. 
Wade Watts coached the new 
champs, and just to show to what 
lengths they go in these two neigh- 
boring cities, he had his team live 
together in a motel, erected towers 
for spotters to detect flaws in Mas- 
sillon’s play, and announced before 
game time (he was the home 
coach) that the intermission be- 
tween halves would be cut to 15 
minutes, ostensibly to prevent 
Massillon from developing and 
showing movies of the first half 


NORTH DAKOTA 

eee 

Knit From the New 

Helence-Stretch Nylon Yorn 

Which Allows Material te | 
and Always Maintain 
Original Shape. 
© Lightweight 
| Durable 
Elastic Nylon Yorn 
Thet Cannot be Equaled! af 
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Ada officially returned to the state 
throne after having won the myth- 


h a season with only one 
loss. Tom Turvey was the coach of 
Lindsay’s Class B titlists who de- 
feated Picher, 14-0, in the final. 
Thomas was Class C champ, 21-12, 
over Hennessey. The state’s largest 
13 schools do not compete in play- 
offs, but Ada was rated even above 
them. Ada also won in 51 and "52. 


4 
i 


Idaho border also won 11 straight 
and have a defeatless string of 22. 
In Class B, it was Malin, 26-12, 
over Siletz. John Conroy was coach 
of the champs. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Another great season in the Key- 
stone State with spectacular sur- 
prises and great talent abounding. 
In the Western part of the state, 
Aliquippa gained top honors by 
defeating Mt. Lebanon in the 
WPIAL Class AA playoff by a nar- 
row 14-13 margin. Huntingdon and 
Clearfield shared the Western Con- 
ference crown, both going un- 


beaten and untied. In Northwest- 
ern Pa., Warren won 10 straight, 
while Erie Cathedral Prep won the 
title in its city league. In the mid- 
state area, Williamsport’s power- 
house went unbeaten until the final 
game when Steelton edged out the 
Millionaires, 7-6, forcing them to 
share the Central Penn Conference 


crown. Carlisle was another great 


one in the area, running through 
10 games safely. Coal Township of 
Shamokin started its season by 
losing to Williamsport, 28-25, then 
blasted 10 opponents to win the 
Eastern Conference honors from 
over 50 other schools. Coal finished 
up with a 63-6 victory over West 
Scranton in the playoff between 
North and South champs. Easton 
was unbeaten in the state, but 
its finale to Phillipsburg, 
N. J., 7-6. It was sweet revenge for 
Phillipsburg, for Easton had done 
exactly the same thing in 1954 to 
the Jerseyans. LaSalle won the 
Philadelphia city title from North- 
east High before 20,000 fans, 26-0. 
In suburban Philadelphia, it was 
Lower Merion leading the way. 
Schools with unbeaten and untied 
marks included Northampton, 
Braddock, Minersville, Mahanoy 
Township, Pennridge, Ridley Park. 
Swarthmore, John Carroll of Car- 
roltown, and Hummelstown. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
TO BIG LEAGUES 


It's the BALL 
that MAKES 
the GAME! 


Sure there are several official balls, all made to the same specifications. 
but how many times has one of your pitchers said to you 
“Coach, that ball doesn’t feel right” 


“Coach, that ball hit like it was dead” 
For that uniform feel and resilience off the bat that spells good 
all the time, make your schbdol’s ball the HARWOOD No. CC OFFICIAL 
LEAGUE, year after year the choice of high schools and colleges 
wherever baseball is played. Your regular team outfitter can supply you. 


H. HARWOOD & SONS, INC. 


Manutacturers of Baseballs and Softballs excldsively since 1858 


or a batter said 


baseball 


NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 


ruined by two bad passes from 
center. Though Massillon had ear- the state 
lier in the season been tied by sie took 
Mansfield, its 8-1-1 record still ly 
gained second place in the poll. play- 
offs—none even close—ciimaxed 
with a 19-0 win over Gresham. 
Marshfield’s line averaged 190 and 
its backs 182, and five of the boys 
S ringfield—and that’s a tough placed on the first three all-state 
P the d teams. It was the 23rd game with- 
Columbus East, Toledo DeVilbiss Vale also made news when it 
and Youngstown East. Zanesville thumped Dallas, 45-0, for the Class 
A-2 crown, its second in a row. 
was the undefeated winner of the Dutch Kaw 's te r the 
rugged Central Ohio League 
ical crown in "54 when the playoffs a 
were abolished for one year. Coach 
Ps 
} 
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Don Canham's 
TRACK MOVIES 


1é-mm. “Loop” Movies of 
Champions in All Events 
in Slow Motion ...Comes 
in Three large Sets 


E. Peacock, Bob Ragsdale—8. Jump 
Don Laz, Jerry Welbourn—?. Vevit 
Adehemar Do Silvo—Hop-Step. Jump 
Sim iness, Bob Fitch—Diseus 


SET 3, 1955 CHAMPS 


Rhodie’s 26 schools are divided in- 
to three classes which play round- 
robin schedules with each team 
meeting all the other members of 
its group. LaSalle of Providence 
won the Class A crown by defeat- 
ing East Providence, 26-0, to finish 
a half game ahead of East and 
Mount Pleasant. St. Raphael of 
Pawtucket won in Class B, and 
South Kingstown in Class C. Both 
were undefeated. 


The state’s 15 largest schools cal! 
themselves Class AA, but they stil! 
don’t have any formalized method 
of deciding a state champion. It’s 
all left to a newspaper pool, which 
of course leads to arguments. 
Greenwood was elected to the top 
spot in 1955 and immediately be- 
came the target for snipers from 
Florence. It seems that Florence 
won more games against AA oppo- 
sition although Greenwood was an 
almost unanimous choice in the 
pool. Both were undefeated and 
untied. The smaller classes play 
eliminations in both ends of the 
state, then have playoffs between 
Up-State and Down-State title- 
holders. In Class A, it was St. An- 
drews of Charleston defeating the 
up-state representative, Olympia 
of Columbia, 33-13, in the finale. 
The Class B crown went to Sum- 
merville of the South which de- 
feated Saluda, 19-0. Class C win- 
ner was St. John’s, 8-6, over Thorn- 
well Orphanage. The teams tied 
6-6 after 48 minutes of play, but in 
a “Montana Play-Off” St. John’s 
tossed the opposition back of the 
midfield stripe after each had run 
five plays. 


No one school dominated the foot- 
ball scene in 1955. Sioux Falls 
Washington, the largest school in 
the state, has been forced to drop 
out of the largest league because 
of its domination. It now plays an 
independent schedule against such 
opposition as it can find in Wyom- 
ing, Minnesota, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska—and it does very well too. 
Though beaten once by East Sioux 
City, Iowa, Bob Burns’ Warriors 
won eight other games—seven of 
them shutouts..Among the schools 
operating witin the state, Pierre 
had a fine record, winning nine 
straight after dropping its opener 
to Huron. Phil Trautner was the 
, coach. Mitchell won the ESD 
League, but Joe Quintal’s team 
was dropped by Pierre. Lead was 
champion of the Black Hills Con- 
ference, Clark of the Northeast, 
and Canton of the Big Eight. Wes- 
sington Springs, playing an inde- 
pendent schedule on the smaller 
level, ran its undefeated string to 
27. Rollo Greeno is the coach of 


this fine squad. 


Over 200 schools play football! in 
the Volunteer State and the only 
method of determining a champion 
is with a rating system. Montgom- 
ery Bell Academy of Nashville, 
undefeated and untied, piled up 
most points in 1955, gaining a 
clearcut margin over second-place 
Isaac Litton, also of Nashville. The 
champs defeated Litton on, the 
field, too—but on the second try! 
The two teams playéd a 14-14 tie 
in the last game of the regular sea- 
son, but then MBA ran off with a 
post-season affair, 26-7. Seven 
schools were unbeaten and untied, 
but none played a difficult enough 
schedule according to the master- 
minds of the pencil who figure 
those things. Kingsport, with eight 
straight, probably was the leading 
claimant. Others were: Huntland, 
Waverly, Marion County, Green- 
brier, Celina, and Alcoa. Once tied 
were Tullahoma, Covington, Rog- 
ersville, and Lawrenceburg. 


Perhaps one of the greatest schoo! - 
boy teams in history was Abilene, 
Lone Star AAAA champion. The 
Eagles of Coach Chuck Moser were 
awe-inspiring in crushing runner- 
up Tyler, 33-13. It was the second 
title in a row for the West Texas 
school, and a very convincing one. 
Abilene scored on drives of 95 and 
90 yards the first two times it got 
the ball and the issue was thereby 
resolved. In Class AAA, Port 
Neches scored a slight upset over 
Garland, 20-14, to take first place. 
The Garland supporters were more 
than upset, for Port Neches scored 
with one second to go after trail- 
ing, 14-13. Stamford of Class AA 
showed great power by running up 
20 points in the first quarter and 
then coasting to a 34-7 win over 
Hillsboro. Deer Park successfully 
defended its Class A diadem with 
a hard-fought 7-0 win over Stin- 
nett. Texas will reorganize its 
leagues next season to bring 16 
district winners into the large class 
eliminations instead of the current 
eight. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER CO 


Menominee Michigan 


RHODE ISLAND TENNESSEE 
John Landy, Reger Bannister—Mile | 
Jesse Owens Sprints | 
Jim Lea, Archie Willioms—440 | 
Fortune Gordien— Discuss 
Parry O’Brien, Jim Fuchs—Shot | 
Arnie Sowell, Lon Spurrier— 880 
Forrest “Spec” Towns—High Hurdles 
Fred Wilt—2 Mile 
Cornelius Warmerdam—Pole Vault | 
Tolvo Hyyticinen—Javelin | 
Arne Ahman—Hop-Step-Jump | 
Emil Zatopek—5000, 10,000 | 
Bob Wright, Roy Cochran—L. Hurdles 
Ernie Shelton, Mel Walker—Hi Jump 
John Bennett, Jesse Owens—8. Jump TEXAS 
SET 2, ALL-TIME GREATS 
Andy Stanfield, Rod Richard—Sprints | 
Herb McKenley, Mal Whitfield—440 | 
John Woodruff, Chuck Hornbestel—880 | 
Glen Cunninghom, Syd Wooderson, 
Chuck Fenske, Blaine Rideout—Mile 
H. Ashenfelter, Don McEwen—2 Mile 
Dick Attlesey, H. Dillerd—Hi Hurdle | 
Jack Devis, Rafer Johnson—t. Hurdle 
Chuck Fonville, Al Blozis—Shot 
Les Steers, Walt Davis—High Jump 
Cy Young, Bill Miller—Javelin 
Imre Nemeth Hommer 
| 
Jim Golliday— Sprints | 
4. W. Mashburn, Ches. Jenkins—440 | 
Kevan Gosper, Eddie Southern—440 | SOUTH DAKOTA 
Tom Courtney, Pete Gray—880 
Wes Sentee, Bob Seaman Mile | 
Fern, Ledesma, Bobby Hunt, Ken Reiser, 
Al Frame, Jim Beatty—2 Mile | 
Milt Compbell—High Hurdles 
Willard Thomson—High Hurdles 
| 
| 
| For 
Gym 
Sold in Sets Only Y 
Any | Set ee $20 Floors 
Any 2 Sets (ever 50 stars) $35 
All 3 Sets (over 80 stars) $50 RICE INSTITUTE 
Immediate Delivery, send check, money Houston, 
order or purchase order picks J. W. Wells 
NORTHERN MA 
Don Canham’s PLE 
Owls! ... t to build 
CHAMPIONS ON FILM inte dour Geer ene aaa 
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East Salt Lake, won the Class A 
crown for the third time in four 
years, defeating Murray, 27-0. 
Many observers thought Coach 
Tally Stevens had one of the best 
in Beehive State history. Pleas- 
ant Grove took over where Murray 
left off in Class B after the latter 
school moved up a notch in com- 
petition. Coached by Ned Alger, 
the Vikings had a tough fight in 
the final with North Summit, win- 
ning 6-2 when a reserve lineman 
scooped up a fumble and ran 18 
yards to score. 


Burlington got the nod as state 
champ and apparently deserved it, 
since there was little griping com- 
pared to previous years. Burling- 
ton hadn't had an unbeaten, untied 
season since 1908 and hadn't won a 
state title since 1922. So Coach 
Carl Adams became something of 
a hero in town. Burlington had a 
true championship club plus smart 
coaching, reflected in its ability to 
come from behind several times 
and to far outplay the opposition 
in the fourth quarter. No other 
team in the state was unbeaten. 


All the right cards were dealt in 
the final week of play as far as 
Norview High and its coach, Pete 
Sachon, were concerned. Of the 32 
large schools which play for the 
state Group I championship, Jef- 
ferson Senior of Roanoke and 
Hopewell went into their last 
games, like Norview, undefeated. 
Then came a pair of surprising up- 
sets fashioned by members of the 
Eastern Division, Woodrow Wilson 
of Portsmouth and Warwick, neigh- 
bors of Norview. Wilson crushed 
the Roanoke eleven, 22-0, while 
Warwick scored an even more em- 
phatic 33-14 victory over the Hope- 
well team which was until then 
considered the best of the group. 
Both victors were also rans. But 
Norview took care of South Nor- 
folk, its last opponent, in cham- 


UNIFORM 
HANGERS 


LOCKER BASKETS 


AND 
SPACE SAVING 


is recognized by athletic directors, coaches, equip- 
ment managers, and players as the label of quality 
and style leadership in athletic clothing. 


Write for your free 1956 catalog 


SPANJIAN 20x 211, Pasavena, cau 


ALUMINUM 


SPILL-PROOF ROCKER HURDLES @ BATONS 
HIGH JUMP STANDARDS e POLE VAULT 
STANDARDS NON-SAG CROSS-BARS 
VAULTING POLES e STARTING BLOCKS 


Free with every purchase—Colored Aluminum Batons 
Write for brochure today 


ALUMINUM ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO., Box 145, Wynnewood, Pa. 
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* ACCURATE 
way to score 
a ball game! 


7 complete, easy-to-read, permanent record 
of every play. Official Scorebook of National Baseball 
Congress. Know the score—order Scoremaster from your 
Sporting Goods dealer today! 


the Snyder all steel grandstand 
illustrated, insures long usage 
and safe seating. 

Easy to install, designed so ad- 
ditional sections can be added, 
and planned for future installa- 
tion of shower facilities this Sny- 
der Steel Stand is sale, econo 
mical and practical. 

If you are considering a similar 
installation or need help in plan- 
ning, consult our engineers. They 
will gladly help you with your 
grandstand or bleacher problems. 


For further information write: | 


SNYDER TANK CORP. 


PO Bor 14, Buffolo S NY © O Gow 2390 Birmingnom! Alo 


pionship fashion, 32-6. Group II 
schools play to nine district cham- 
pionships. The titlists were: Smith- 
field, Douglas Freeman of Henrico 
County, Blackstone, Appomattox, 
Lexington, Martinsville, Richlands, 
and Winchester Handley. In the 
far western part of the state four 
schools—Wise, Gate City, Clint- 
wood, and East Stone Gap—had 
claims on the crown. Neighboring 
district champions occasionally 
meet one another in challenge 
games and this was the case when 
Blackstone downed Appomattox 
for the Southside area title. Mar- 
tinsville was the powerhouse of 
the smaller schools with a team 
which could have held its own 
leaders. 


among the Group I 


Lewis & Clark of Spokane became 
the first Eastern school to be 
named state champion in the nine 
years of the press associations’ 
polis. Defeated by a city rival in 
their opener, the Tigers came on 
to win seven in a row for both the 
city and Columbia Basin League 
crowns. Robert Bartlett was the 
coach. Garfield of Seattle finished 
second. The Seattle champions in- 
vited Lake Washington into their 
lair for the annual Thanksgiving 
Day game, but it was a mistake. 
Lake Washington was only rated 
20th in the state, and Garfield’s 
12-0 victory failed to gain any 
prestige. Pullman, Shelton, and 
Battle Ground, all smaller Class A 
schools, had undefeated and untied 
records but their opposition wasn’t 
strong enough to impress the poll- 
sters. Champions in large confer- 
ences were: Vancouver (South- 
west), Olympia and Tacoma Lin- 
coln (Capital), Kent-Meridian (Pu- 
get Sound), Marquette of Yakima 
(Yakima Valley), and Arlington 
and Edmonds (Northwest). Little 
Winlock, followed by Ritzville and 
Ilwaco, was rated No. 1 in Class B. 


A small state but one with more 
than its share of football brawn, 
West Va. organized a third enroll- 
ment class to give medium-size 
schools a better break. St. Albans 
won 10 straight and was awarded 
the Class AA crown without ne- 
cessity of a playoff — although 
there were other teams with the 


_ game records. Bridgeport showed 


plenty of stuff to win Class A, 
45-13, over Webster Springs. The 
B crown went to Monongah which 
edged Elizabeth, 14-13, in a stir- 
ring come-from-behind effort. 


The big plums in the Badger State 
are conference crowns. Kenosha, 
under Chuck Jaskwich, had a 
powerhouse which won the Big 
Eight in the Southern part of the 
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Eau Claire, 14-14, in the last game 
of the season, but until then had a 
perfect mark. 


WYOMING 
Laramie won the Big Five cham- 
pionship but the big news again 
was the success of Worland’s fine 
eleven which won the Class A title 
for the fourth year. Terry Smoth- 
ermon, a 214-pound back, was just 
too much for Torrington’s line on 
the last play of the season. Forced 
into what Wyoming knows as a 
“California Playoff” (although we 
have no record of it being used in 
California), Worland pushed the 
ball to the Torrington 48% yard 
line after 10 plays. 


‘*Here Below’’ 
(Continued from page 5) 


session. They don’t get any better 
shots than the normal fast-moving 
offense. All their desultory passing 
and moving makes for a boring 
spectacle; and if the 24-second rule 
forces them to accelerate their pace, 
it will be making a positive contri- 
bution to the paying customers. 

And please, friends, don’t tell us 
you’re not playing the game for the 
benefit of the spectators—not until 
you stop charging admission to your 
games. As long as you do that, you'll 
have to cater to the fans. 

No other sport permits such soul- 
crushing shenanigans as slow- 
downs. What other game allows a 
team to sit on the ball for as long as 
it chooses? Imagine if a pitcher were 
permitted to withhold the ball as 
long as he liked before delivering it! 
And if a football team were allowed 
to huddle as long as it chose before 
running a play! 

The slow-down is not only dull, 
but absurdly unfair. How can you 
countenance a rule that permits a 
team to counter superior skills with 
such negative acts as doing nothing 
for minutes at a stretch? 

Our rulesmen have done a beau- 
tiful job of modernizing the game. 
The 3-second rule, the 10-second 
rule and the 12-foot lane all reflect 
the most progressive thinking. 

And it’s now time to lay the law 
down on possession. 


School and college coaches report— ‘4 


FASTER, LONGER RELIEF OF 
MUSCLE ACHES WITH MINIT-RUB! 


vanishing cream. So its medication starts 
rub 4 te | ever formerly used remedies. action faster than greasy rubs—relieves pain 
After 398 coaches of 22 active sports tested deep-down, yet won't burn skin. 

new Minit-Rub against their favorite reme- Start using Mini : 
dies for strains, stiffness and sore, 
muscies — Minit-Rub came out the fb 


scription ingredients and soothing lanolin in 
a special greaseless base that disappears like 
GREASELESS! STAINLESS! 
APPLIES LIKE VANISHING CREAM) 


FOUND IN LEADING GYMS COAST TO COAST 


Frank Brown Memerial Gymnresivm, Guifpert, Miss. installed by Cuthrell, Birminghem, Ale. 
- ROBBINS IRONBOUND®* CONTINUOUS STRIP* MAPLE FLOORING 


Here’ floor designed “take it"! Uniformly resilient, 

to come. 

form lengths, installed in mastic over lient underlayment to 
vide maximum shock absorbency. Counes interlocked with long 
barbed stee! splines. 
Installed by Approved and Experienced Flooring Contractors Only. f 
Write Robbins, Reed City, for complete information. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 4 
World's Largest Maple Fleering Menutacturer 7 
"TM. Reg. U.S. Pot. OFF. Reed City, Michigan ° Ishpeming, Michigen 


state. Halfway up Lake Michigan, \ . 
the Fox River Valley Conference 
claims to be just as tough. Green ‘ar 4 4 
Bay West led the pack, but was 
denied the right to call itself ~~ 2 
champion for the fifth straight time | , | 
because a polio epidemic forced 
curtailment of the annual round- | 
robin schedule. Rufus King won | P 
the Milwaukee City title, Cudahy | ~ 
and Whitefish Bay shared the Sub- | 
erine was the champ of the Cath- a7 
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8th ANNUAL 


FOOTBALL 
CLINIC 


At University of Cincinnati, 
April 13-14 —Cincinnati, Ohio 
FEATURING 
© “DUFFY” DAUGHERTY 
Michigan State University 


© JACK MITCHELL 
University of Arkansas 


Intensive Specialization on 
All Aspects of Modern Day 
Football by Two of the Great- 
est Technicians in the Game 


- Registration: Only $5 
(includes Coaches’ Stag, twe lunches) 


Checks for Pre-Registration should be 
moiled to U. C. Clinic, Jock Delaney 


JACK DELANEY 
Asst. Coach, Univ. of Cincinnati 
Athletic Dept., Cincinnati 21, 


Ohio 


breakable Cot) epring 
life! tn 


All makes—prompt service 
New Ready! New 
M. DUCOMMUN CO. 


Speciclists in Timing Instruments 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36 Plese 7.2540 


em” how Books on the Sport Shelf 


© HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK, Edited by 
Eleanor Parker King. Illustrated—diagrams. 
Washington, D. C. American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Ed, and Recreation. $2.50. 


CLEARLY and concisely com 

into this manual are 125 of the best 
games that have appeared in the how- 
we-do-it column of the AAHPER 
Journal, Contributed by outstanding 
physical educators, the games are or- 
ganized in 11 sections, namely: 

Badminton - Handball - Tennis, Bas- 
ketball, Bowling, Dodge Ball, Foot- 
ball, Games of Low Organization, 
Golf, Hockey-Ice Hockey, Kickball- 
Baseball - Softball, Soccer - Speedball, 
and Volleyball. 

The book is organized in looseleaf 
fashion so that any game can be easily 
removed from it, studied or passed 
around, and. then returned wi t in 
any way damaging the book. An ex- 
cellent source book for school and 
college physical ed programs. 


© HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR WRESTLING. 
By Rex Peery and Arnold Umbach. Pp. 
91. tustrated. Chicago: The Athletic 
stitute. 50¢. 


LIKE its 10 predecessors in the Ath- 
letic Institute’s “How to Improve Your 
Sport Series,” this is a magnificent! 
turned out manual chockful of sooner | 
pictures and terse authoritative anal- 
yses of basic techniques. 

The material is arranged in five 
units: Introduction, Takedowns, Break- 
downs and Rides, Pinning Combina- 
tions, and Escapes and Reverses. The 
illustrations, taken from the Al's new 
slidefilm, Beginning Wrestling, are 
exceptionally clear and authoritative. 

For complete information on the 
slidefilm or for orders on this book, 
write to: The Athletic Institute, Dept. 
W, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


PLANNING SCHOOL-COMMUNITY SWIM. 
MING POOLS. By Lowis E. Means and 
Chorles D. Gibson, Pp. 58. Illustrated. 
Sacramento, Colif.: California State Dept. 
of Education. 60¢. 


REVIEWED and approved by more 
than 70 aquatic experts in California, 
this profusely illustrated book pre- 
sents valuable information which 
should assist all community groups 
in the careful planning of aquatic 
facilities to meet their total needs. 

The bulletin includes the following 
chapter materials: 

Chapter I: Swimming Pools Are 
Valuable Assets. 

Chapter II: Guide to Co-Operative 
Planning of Swimming Pools. 

Chapter III: The Comprehensive 
Aquatics Program. 


Chapter IV: Space and Facility Re- 
quirements for the Aquatics 

Chapter V: Types of Pools. ' 

Chapter VI: Legal Provisions Re- 
lating to Financing, Construction, and 
Use of Swimming Pools in California. 

Selected References. 


@ THIS IS TRAMPOLINING (2nd Edition). 
By Jim Norman and Frank LaDve. Pp. 
175. IMustrated. Cedar Rapids, Nissen 
Trampoline Co. $8. 


THE perfect reference text for schoo! 
and college programs, this book an 
swers every question on trampolining. 
It includes teaching principles and 
programs, lesson plans, and nearly 
500 “flip-picture” photos that demon- 
strate the popular exercises step by 
step. Also included are instructions 
for assembly and care of the trampo- 
line plus many stunts and games. Pre- 
pared by two of the greatest trampo- 
line authorities in the land, the book 
has proven so popular that it has now 
gone into its second edition. 


@ TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS (Fourth 
Edition). By Bresnahan, Tuttle and Cretz- 
meyer. Pp. 528. illustrated—drawings and 
tables. St. Lovis, Mo.: The C. V. Mosby 
Co. $5.50. 


ONE of the legendary texts in the 
track’ field, this book has had four big 
editions since it vaulted into the eager 
hands of track coaches in 1937. 

Absolutely everything a coach can 
ask for in the way of conditioning. 
training, and technical know-how is 
beautifully detailed in this master 
work. Every event is covered from 
A to Z. 

In this latest edition, an attempt has 
been made to bring the subject mat- 
ter up to date. Several chapters have 
been revised extensively, new figures 
have been added, and an outline now 
introduces each chapter. 


© ALL OUT FOR THE MILE. By George Smith. 
Pp. 250. illustrated. New York: Sport- 
Shel. $3.75. 


WITH the mile race being so vividly 
in the international limelight, George 
Smith, assistant secretary of the Brit- 
ish AAA, has chosen a propitious time 
to give us a history of this glamorous 
event. 

A former miler himself, Smith has 
met nearly all the greats in his 20- 
year career and has witnessed many 
of the epic races described in his his- 
tory of the event. 

His story begins 50 years ago, be- 
fore the recognition of official world’s 
records, in the days when it was con- 
sidered a feat to beat five minutes for 


the mile. The author introduces every 
famous miler of the past and present 
and vividly re-constructs most of the 
great mile races. 


The competitors include John Paul 
Jones, Norman Taber, Paavo Nurmi, 
Jules Ladoumegue, Glenn Cunning- 
ham, Jack Lovelock, Sidney Wooder- 
son, Gundar Haegg, Arne Andersson, 
Roger Bannister, John Landy, Wes 
Santee, and other current headliners 
like Chataway, Brasher, Hewson, 
Tharos, Tabori, Wood, and Pirie. 


© SIMPLE GYMNASTICS (Know the Game 
Series). Pp. 32. illustrated. New York: 
SportShelf. 50¢. 


THIS newest title in the popular 
Know-the-Game series has been pub- 
lished in collaboration with the Ama- 
teur Gymnastic Assn. of England. Its 
clear self-explanatory drawings and 
instructions explain more than 50 
gymnastic exercises using simple ap- 
paratus. Among the exercises shown 
are rope climbing, vaulting, hand bal- 
ancing, and somersaulting. 

North American distributor of both 
this and the preceding book (All Out 
for the Mile) is SportShelf, 10 Over- 
look Terrace, New York 33, N. Y. 


© TRAMPOLINING (Revised). By Newton 
C. Loken. Pp. 42. Illustrated—photos and 
drawings. Cedar Rapids, Nissen Tram- 
poline Co. $1. 


THE gymnastics coach of the U. of 
Michigan does a splendid job of ex- 
pounding the art of trampolining in 
this compact, nicely illustrated man- 
ual. 


After painting in the history of the 
sport, he clearly and concisely de- 
scribes each of the stunts, starting 
with the basic skills and building up 
to the more complex ones. Every stunt 
is illustrated either with simple but 
highly effective line drawings or with 
progressive action photographic se- 
quences. 


e Latest Guides and Materials for 
Girls, published for National Section 
for Girls and Women’s Sports by the 
American Assn. for Health, Phys Ed, 
and Recreation, 120] Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: 

1955-56 Basketball Guide (articles, 
officiating section, standards and rules), 
160 pp., 75¢. 

pong 56 Basketball Rules Reprint, 


, 25¢. 
1956-58 Softball-Track and Field 
Guide (articles, officiating, standards 
and rules), pp. 160, 75¢. 

Selected Field Hockey and Lacrosse 
Articles (28 hockey and 15 lacrosse 
articles), pp. 128, $1.25. 

Selected Soccer and Speedball Ar- 
ticles (10 soccer and 11 speedball ar- 
ticles), pp. 96, $1. 

Materials for Teaching Dance: Se- 
lect recordings and books—vVol. I, 
Modern Dance and Children’s Dance, 
$1; Vol. Il, Folk, Square, and Social 
Dance, $1; Vol. III, Selected Visual 
Aids for Dance, 75¢. 
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THE CROWTHER 2-MAN MACHINE 


@ The perfect “almost human” machine for developing 
charging, blocking, and tackling. 
@ Offers just the right resistance, no better method of 
developing form. 
@ ideal device for correcting individual faults. 
Developed by Rae Crowther, famed designer of charging machines 


Used by thousands of outstanding college and high school 
coaches all over the country 


Write for free illustrated brochure todoy 


RAE CROWTHER CO. 


ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


FOOTBALL 
SCOREBOARD 


Boord nie Footbell symbols 18” «= 12" 
Numbergrams 12” = Letters 12” high 


© Flashes ploy, in minutes and seconds, by brilliant numbergrams. 
© Timing mechanism is completely automatic, changing time by the second Can be stopped 


Aveileble for quick delivery, catalogues upon request. 


M. D. BROWN CO., EAST LAKE ST., NILES, MICHIGAN 
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/ 
= 
‘| THE BEST IN PERFORMANCE AND VISIBILITY 
, | ta 
» @ Me? Mes 
| 
All steel construction, baked enamel finish 
instantly for time-out periods. 
© Twe brilliant football symbols show possession of ball. 
© Controlled by means of compact, easy-to-operate control pane! located at any convenient 


-DOWMETAL Crossbars 


These triangular hollow bars are 
the truest, most practical, longest 
lasting crossbars on the market. 
Now more popular than ever 


@OMcial @tleng Lasting 
@ Less Seg 4 @ Uniform Safe 


Metal is mognesium 


WEIGHT AND PRICE 
12’ Gumping) the. $6.75 


14 (emping) 23 te. ........... 650 

(vevlting) ........... thes. 7.28 

10 (veulting) ........ 890 
50c per ber higher west of Rockies 


Write for name of dealer nearest te you. 


K. & P. Athletic Co. 


1115 Jerome $., Midland, Mich. 


THE ATHLETIC 
TRAINER'S HANDBOOK 


by ROLAND BEVAN 
Member of the Coaching Steff, United Stetes 
Militery Academy at West Point 
NE of the country’s foremost 


authorities on physical condition- 
ing of athletes, “Rollie” Bevan gives 


In this all-new, value-packed book, 
“Rollie” Bevan clearly reveals every- 


Cross-Country Coaching Program 


(Continued from page 38) 


the walking. After 15 minutes of 
these moving exercises, which in- 
clude high knee running, alternate 
leg high kicking, toe touching while 
walking, etc., the circle is stopped 
and 20 minutes of static movements 
is given, beginning with standing 
stretches and trunk flexions. 

2. Knee bends and adductions of 
the thighs in a crouch position. 

3. Prone position with trunk ex- 
tension and pushups. 

4. Supine position with situps and 
stretches, knee flexions, leg and 
thigh flexions. The routine is never 
varied except in duration, and 
while the content is formal, the 
method becames increasingly in- 
formal as the season progresses with 
any of the runners capable of tak- 
ing charge. 


Confine the workouts to an area 
which you can supervise, and never 
let the boys run beyond your view. 
The old adage that you learn to run 
by running is true enough, but the 
laws of habit formation also enter 
the picture. If you let your squad 
go into the hills using the wrong 
body carriage, hand position, and 
foot placements, you'll see these bad 
habits become firmly entrenched 
and you'll have to break them down 
before you can polish up the boys’ 
form later on. 

I like to have my new candidates 
jog over the course the first day. | 
don’t feel that this 2%-mile jog is 
too much to expect of the average 
boy, but if he finds it uncomfortable 
he’s permitted to walk. The thrill 
of moving through the hills and see- 
ing the field of his future efforts 
more than compensates for a little 
stiffness. 

This is not in violation of the prin- 
ciple of keeping them in sight, since 
jogging can be taught in one day. 
Striding and running effectively are 
the problems. This 2%-mile jog fol- 
lows the calisthenics and precedes 
each day’s workout. 

The calisthenics and jogging are 
kept up for the first week, with the 
last part of each day given over to 
teaching running form. Have the 
squad stride from 220 yards to 500 
yards with emphasis on ball-heel 
foot placement, low arm carriage, 
little or no arm drive, a relaxed and 
almost erect trunk, and elimination 
of overstriding and exaggerated 


knee lift, particularly in the taller 
candidates. 

At the beginning of the second 
week, proper adjustment of body 
lean on uphill and downhill work 
should be taught. Again use a con- 
trolled situation, picking your hill 
and repeating the work under per- — 
sonal guidance to your satisfaction. 
Pace work begins with 70 sec. quar- 
ters at an even stride as the Tuesday 
problem, and 2:30 halves as Thurs- 
day’s goal. 

At the end of the second week, 
give them a chance at the full 
course, not as a time trial, but to 
cover the distance in any time they 
wish as long as they just jog and 
stride. Don’t allow any plugging 
along; insist that they use either the 
stride they've been taught or else 
throttle all the way down to a jog. 

Typical mid-season workout: 

Monday—calisthenics — overdis- 
tance — striding 4 miles — intra- 
squad relay race with 220 legs. 

Tuesday—calisthenics — jog 2% 
miles—pace work on 5 minute mile, 
two one mile efforts, 15 minutes 


apart. 


Coach 
Danbury (Conn.) H.S., he’s one of 
the smartest and most successful 
schoolboy mentors operating in 
the East. After coaching all sports 


> “ 
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tremspertation cherge extra 
Dowmetal Combination 
Standards for High 
Jumping, Pole Vaulting 
Made of magnesium uprights with iren 
beses * Die-cut scale markings * Shipping 
weight 48 tbs. $72.00 
a pleasure to welcome Dan 
O’Grady into the Scholastic 
| 
| at Rhode Island College of Edvu- 
+ cation trom 1935-43, he took over | 
+ the reins at La Salle Academy in = 
> Provid , RJ., and made Good = 
you a detailed and complete illus | with @ copital G. From 1943 to | 
that have kept Army’s championship + 1950, his track and cross-country | 
sports teams in tip-top shape for more | feams copped 105 league, state, © 
than 10 years. > New England, and national cham- — 
help you learn the best ways te tape for : meet! Moving to Danbury in Sep- ~ 
preventing and correcting injuries . . . | tember 1950, O'Grady had to | 
how to massage effectively .. . how te | stort from scratch. A great builder, 
give corrective exercises .. . how to best > he 
Rendle ell of the timers 
job cov 
thing the top-notch trainer must be, mare 
know and do to keep players of con- , Fai 
tact and non-contact sports in top | third 
physical condition. | third 
115 pages ‘55. His magnificent cross-country 
Publiched 1956 is applicable to both es- 
| tablished setups and begin- 
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Wednesday—calisthenics — cover 
course jogging and striding alter- 
nate % miles, preferably the hilly 
parts. 

Thursday—<alisthenics — jog 2% 
miles—stride four 70 second quar- 
ters at 10 minute intervals. 

Friday—calisthenics — jog 2% 
miles or, if away from home, walk 
over the course to be raced. 

Some conditioning devices to 
avoid staleness or monotony over @ 
long season: 

1. Once a week, work out on 
some other school’s course. Change 
of scenery helps, particularly in 
overdistance. 

2. Replace your wind sprints, the 
pet hate of the boy but the bread 
and butter of the coach, with sprint 
relays of the continuous type. Just 
as every lineman hopes to some 
day carry that ball, so does every 
distance man love to emulate the 
sprinters, the glamour boys of track. 

3. If you must run a time trial, 
send the boys away in groups ac- 
cording to ability, 30 seconds apart; 
you'll get more and better racing. 

4. Organize a Pace Setters Club 
for those who can hit a 70 sec. quar- 
ter, 2:30 half, and 5:00 mile right 
on the nose. We allow .1 on the 440, 
.5 on the half, and 1 second on the 
mile leeway. 

5. Try not to cover your own 
course in practice too often in the 
same manner. Start in the middle 
or reverse it now and then. 


1. Foot Placement: In  cross- 
country, the heel comes into play 
ahd the boy who can utilize a ball- 
heel landing with a very relaxed 
ankle will get more coast into his 
stride and not tend to bob up and 
down. 

If you have a cinder or dirt path 
available, brush it clean and let the 
rufiner stride over it. Then exam- 
ine the foot marks to see where the 
heel comes into play. If you have 
tar roads, no cinders, chalk the heel 
of the shoe and check this way. 

2. Rhythmic Breathing: Many of 
the muscles involved in deep 
breathing (as distance running nec- 
essitates) are also involved in the 
contractions required to propel the 
body forward in the series of con- 
trolled falls that makes for good 
striding. Where the contractions are 
rhythmic, activity can be sustained 
with greater ease because of the 
increased ability of the organism to 
adjust to the factor of waste elim- 
ination. 

Try teaching four breaths—two 
counts inhaling on the left foot and 
right foot and two counts exhaling 
on the next left foot and right foot. 
Thus one complete breathing cycle 


Spring Sports Are Just Around the Corner 


Seven Models 
$9.95 te $17.90 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO.—CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


| We manufacture the world’s most 
complete line of permanent ath ody 
letic fleld equipment. is pre- 
duced near you te save yeu 
money. Write fer evr catalegue 
illustrating more than 100 items $14.95 
fer your pregram. 
BUILT TO LAST—AWND — 
\ PRICED TO SAVE YOU MONEY 
ial ~ A Check List Of Spring Needs 
Treck jwdges stand 
$119.00 
veviters Setety pins 
| Whirlpool 
| $695.00 Shet-put toe beard 
$19.96 
| 
| ’ Track and Field Equipment Supply 
_ Multiple Trock Liner $130.00 Pele Alte, Calif.—Slippery Reck, Pa.—Salem, Oregen 
| 
ADVANCED WORK ON FORM SAFE, Flexible TING 
| 
| 
UNIVERSAL 
| PORTABLE STEEL 
| 
| 
| UNIVERSAL 
PORTABLE WOOD 
BLEACHERS 
UNIVERSAL is the oldest and largest manufacturer de- ROLL-A- WAY 
voted exclusively to the design and construction of bleachers BLEACHERS 
performance give ample proof of the pronounced fortable gymnasium 
superiority of Universal products which meet and beat all pone By ape ow 
known safety codes. They are easily assembled; no special oe eh AP 
tools required. Complete catalog free on request. Represent- ence. 
atives in principal cities. 
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Keep 'Em Playing 
BASKETBALL 


GYMMATS 


nw MAT-HIDE 


SMOOTH, COATED DUCK 


WASHABLE 
SANITARY 


New eveilable in Ivory, Royal Bive, Kelly 
Green, Scarlet, Geld end White. Gym 
mets end covers in your ewn vibrent 
scheel colors! 


in addition te MAT-HIDE, you may cheese 


covers four. strides, This deeper, 
slower breathing results in better 
oxygenation, and thus helps lessen 
fatigue caused by action of lactic 
acid. Much of the tightness around 
the neck and shoulder girdle, us- 
ually blamed on incorrect arm ac- 
tion, may be traced to incorrect 
breathing wherein a secondary use 
of the’ sterno-cleido-mastoid and 
trapezius muscles occurs. 

3. Arm Carriage: The motion of 
the arm, except in the final sprint, 
is negligible. The hands are carried 


lower than in flat racing, and 


should never pass behind the hip. 
Have the boys occasionally flick 
their fingers early in the season -as 


_@ reminder that the fist should not 
_be clenched but the fingers flexed 


in a relaxed manner. 

4. Pace and Speed Work: All 
pace work should be done on the 
flats around a measured track or 
grass oval, Tell the squad what pace 
to run and then give each boy his 
time as he finishes. When working 
at the half, three quarters, or mile, 
plan each lap and insist upon the 
schedule being followed. Divide the 
group into sections, according to 
capacity, and never require the 
slower boys to hit the pace asked of 
the top men, or they’ll have to race 
and thus fail to relax and learn to 
stride. 

In a quarter mile pace workout 
for 20 runners, you might require 
70 sec., 72 sec., 75 sec., and 80 sec. 
of the four divisions. Be as critical 
of the “firemen” who hit the clock 
too fast as you are of the men who 
are a second slow, and you'll be 
sure of keeping the work under 
constant control. I put the watch on 
every boy every time he works on 
the flats in order to teach him just 
how fast he’s moving while the ex- 
perience is recent enough and in- 
tense enough. 

For speed work we use 300 yds. 
for a racing mark and do wind 
sprints each week with six bursts 
of 75 yds. each over three-quarters 
of a mile distance. 


OBJECTIVE SELECTION OF VARSITY 


All the foregoing conditioning 
work will be lost if the squad doesn’t 
have faith in the fairness of the 
selection of the top seven boys to 
represent all of them and their 
school on the day of the big meet. 
For the past ten years, I have used a 
method whereby the team picks it- 
self meet by meet, and wherein each 
boys knows exactly where he stands 
in achievement! 

After the first two weeks, every 
time trial and meet is scored in 
this manner: 

After the meet, we drop out the 
positions of our opponents, leaving 
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of finish. We give our first man 10 
points, the second man 9 points, and 
so on to 1 point for the tenth fin- 
isher. 

We publish these points, totaling 
them up after each race, In case of 
a tie or 3 points less advantage by 
the seventh man, you may require 
these men to run off for the coveted 
spot. However, this has a disad- 
vantage. A midweek time trial at 
the season’s peak may produce the 
No. 7 man all right, but it may also 
weaken him so that he’ll be of little 
value to you in the race. 

It’s thus advisable to stick to the 
points as scored, keeping: the team 
at full strength with each man sure 
of his right to run. 


Playing First Base 


(Continued from page 46) 


The first idea is to get the lead 
runner. The first baseman should 
start in fast and, if he can, be mov- 
ing toward second or third (where- 
ever the lead runner is going) as he 
picks up the ball. Then he can throw 
with the same motion. The play to 
first actually is a last resort—when 
you can’t get the lead runner. 


When the ball is hit toward the 
first baseman, he goes in and pitches 
it underhand to the pitcher covering 
the bag-——tossing it as far out in front 
of the bag as he safely can. Too 
many men will pitch it to the bag 
and the pitcher coming over will 
get confused and miss the bag. 

If the ball is hit over toward sec- 
ond base, the first baseman may not 
be able to make the underhand toss. 
He should then throw the ball to the 
pitcher just about the time that the 
pitcher steps on the bag. The under- 
hand toss should be aimed up around 
the chin, so that the pitcher doesn’t 
have to look down or up in handling 
it. 

What are the first-baseman’s re- 
sponsibilities on cut-off plays? 

Managers and coaches differ on 
this. Ordinarily, a first baseman will 
handle the cut-off from center field 
and right field, while the third base- 
man will assume the job on hité to 
left field. A lot of coaches, however, 
will let the first baseman handle all 
cut-offs. In any case, the cut-off man 
should always line himself up be- 
tween the thrower and the receiver. 

He should always be on the alert 
for a call from the catcher. The 
latter’s call determines whether the 
throw should be cut off or let 
through. 
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Handling the Relievers 


(Continued from page 7) 


the game after it had gone several 
innings. It appeared that the game 
would have to be postponed. But 
after much delay, play was resumed 
with the same pitchers. Newsom 
fretted fumed as he went 
through his second warmup. 

After several more innings, the 
same thing occurred—which meant 
Newsom had to warm up a third 
time. Now he was really fit to be 
tied and I began needling him— 
calling him a cry baby and saying 
that if a skinny guy like Gomez 
could warm up three times, why 
couldn't a big hulk like him do it. 

Perhaps these remarks had no 
bearing on the final result, since 
Newsom was just the man to per- 
form this endurance feat. Knowing 
Newsom, I knew that he really 
wanted to continue pitching and I 
merely took the occasion to work on 
his ego. At any rate, he went the 
complete nine innings for the vic- 
tory. After the game, to hear him 
tell it, you’d have thought that no 
other pitcher could have done it— 
and he might have been right at 
that! 

The relief pitcher must have the 
same determination illustrated by 
Newsom — under all circumstances 
and all conditions, He cannot be up- 
set by a short warmup, the condition 
of the pitching rubber, his failure to 
sleep the previous night, bases clut- 
tered with opponents, the impor- 
tance of the particular game, or any 
of a dozen other things. 

He has one job to do—pitch out 
of trouble or keep out of it. He must 
go about the task with coolness, de- 
termination, and concentration. 

Two other matters might be taken 
into consideration when waving to 
the bullpen for help. These concern 
the use of a reliever in relation to 
the batter and the use of a reliever 
in relation to the pitcher being re- 
moved. 

The first of these pertains to com- 
batting right-hand batters with 
right-hand pitchers or left with 
left. This must take into account 
what pinch hitters are available and 
whether the coach or manager has 
made a change or is contemplating 
one. 

The second of these considerations 
concerns the type of pitchers in- 
volved. An extra fast pitcher—that 
is, one with a good fast ball—fol- 
lowed by a control artist, or vice 


versa, sometimes proves just what 
the doctor ordered. 

The motion of the pitcher may be 
another factor. Any of these things 
may serve as an effective change of 
pace against the batters; and even 
if they succeed in retiring only a 
batter or two, that may be all you 
need to win. 

In the final analysis, it’s the relief 
pitcher who can step on the mound 
and start throwing low strikes 
who's most likely to be successful. 
The pitcher who gets behind will 
always find himself in trouble. 

Many’s the time that the third out 
comes from a miraculous catch of a 
line drive off the first pitch of a re- 
liever. This often is construed as 
luck, but these things happen to 
good relievers. The defense always 
plays better behind pitchers with 
good control. 


The organization of a bullpen 
staff is quite simple for big league 
teams, since certain pitchers are al- 
ways designated for relief. It’s fur- 
ther simplified by the fact that defi- 
nite areas are established for bull- 
pen activity. The only problem is 
one of distance (between the bench 
and the pen), and most clubs have 
solved this by means of an intercom 
system. 

In amateur ball, the setup is en- 

tirely different. Since all the players 
normally are on the bench, the coach 
can put his finger on the pitcher(s) 
and catcher(s) as the case may be. 
And since the warmup area is near 
the bench, he can convey instruc- 
tions by means of word or hand sig- 
nals. 
Every coach knows which pitcher 
or pitchers are likely to relieve on 
a given day. However, since games _ 
aren’t usually played on successive 
days, every pitcher should be avail- 
able for relief duty. 

Important point: The catcher for 
the first relief pitcher should always 
have a ball in his possession. Other- 
wise valuable time may be lost. The 
catcher should also get the pitcher 
into action as fast as possible. If 
the situation is critical, he should 
speed up the pitcher. If circum- 
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matter, since the bullpen toilers fre- 
quently become too absorbed in the 
game. 

Bullpen decisions are extremely 
tough. There’s no cut-and-dried pro- 
cedure that can be recommended. 
It’s all up to the individual coach. 
What may be a dire predicament for 
one coach may be only a routine 
matter to another. 

Every coach every season will 
watch one of his boys breezing along 
with a shutout and a commanding 
lead. The coach, the players, and 
the fans will relax. Then bingo! Sev- 
eral first balls will be hit for singles 
and extra bases and before another 
pitcher can be heated up, the lead 
will have disappeared or the op- 
ponents will be on their way to a 
big inning. 

Ever-inquiring minds will want 
to know why the relief pitcher 
wasn’t ready. Conferences on the 
mound can, of course, help give the 
relief pitcher additional time to pre- 
pare himself. But these huddles 
shouldn’t be excessive or to the 
point where spectator interest is 
affected. 

Late in a game, all coaches should 
anticipate the tiring of their pitcher. 
This is particularly true on hot days 
or after several long innings. The 
bullpen should always be active in 
such cases. 

RICHARDS’ STUNT 

In recent years, some coaches 
have borrowed a trick from Paul 
Richards. The pitcher is hurling 
good ball. Then comes a critical sit- 
uation. A dangerous hitter is up. 
Let’s assume he’s left-handed, while 
the pitcher is right-handed. The 
coach would like to play percentage 
by bringing in a left-hander. But he 
still doesn’t like the idea of remov- 
ing his right-hander. 

So he moves the right-hander to 
some other position and brings in a 
lefty to face that dangerous left- 
handed hitter. After the lefty dis- 
poses of the hitter, he goes out and 
the righty returns to the mound. 

That’s a cute stunt that’s been 
worked several times in the big 
leagues. But its merit as a consist- 
ent piece of strategy has yet to be 
proven. 

Insofar as the daily training 
schedule of relievers is concerned, 
it’s hardly any different than that 
of the regular hurlers—particularly 
in college and school ball, where 
practically everybody starts and re- 
lieves. 

Of course if they've been worked 
like Mossi and Narleski, the problem 
arises of how much running they 
should do if they might have to pitch 
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‘process. This seems to be an instinc- 
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the same day. I'd much prefer to 
run a relief pitcher hard one day 
and let him rest or not pitch that 
day. Or perhaps run him after he’s 
pitched two days in succession, then 
rest him that day. 

To me, the biggest problem in run- 
ning a pitching staff is not to wear 
it out. This can happen where the 
bullpen occupants are kept continu- 
ally on their feet, One of my biggest 
worries is having the pitchers throw 
too much. 


Belly Roller 


(Continued from page 9) 


leg. You can neither jump nor kick 
upward effectively while leaning 
forward. 

The rotation of the body about 
the bar is most important. It’s 
achieved by simply lifting the 
jumping leg and letting it float over 
as the body revolves around the bar. 

Many jumpers kick the jumping 
leg at the apex of the jump—fre- 
quently kicking the bar off in the 


tive effort to check the body turn in 
order to land in a balanced, face- 
down position. 

To properly roll the jumping leg 
around the bar so as not to hook it, 
the body rotation should continue 
unchecked. This means a landing 
in the pit somewhat on the side and 
rolling on over on the back. 

In pre-season and early season 
training, Hall jumps every day. He 
usually begins with a number of 
jumps using a four-stride approach. 
The height used is such that he 
must exert good but not maximum 
effort to clear the bar. The short ap- 
proach is a valuable training aid in 
that it forces the jumper to con- 
centrate on the proper execution ef 
all phases of his jump, particularly 
his drive and spring from the 
ground. 

Hall later moves back to his reg- 
ular take-off and jumps until he is 
tired. He always tries to keep his 
practice “floor” as high as possible, 
but seldom jumps for height in 
practice. 

During the competitive season, he 
usually jumps only on Monday and 
Wednesday, following the above 
pattern, and finishes up these work- 
outs with two or three 100’s on the 
grass at % effort. On Tuesday and 
Thursday, he confines his activities 
to calisthenics and 100’s on the 
grass. 

This routine is that used for the 
high jump alone. When he was also 
competing in the 100, considerably 
more running was added. 
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Interval Training 


(Continued from page 24) 


should comprise about 60% of all 
workouts. Training for speed should 
compose about 30%, with a final 
10% reserved for long-interval 
work and time trials. As the season 
progresses, this relation will shift 
toward more speed-endurance and 
long-interval workouts. 

Examples that have been used as 
illustrations have assumed a miler 
who hopes to run 4:16 by the end 
of this competitive season. A similar 
approach can be made for all other 
endurance runs. While space doesn’t 
permit a detailed discussion for each 
distance, Tables 1, 2, and 3 should 
provide a satisfactory explanation. 

Quite naturally, the question will 
be asked, “How effective and how 
successful is this program of train- 
ing at your own school, coach?” 

Frankly, time has been too short 
to permit good judgment in giving 
an answer. Further, our squad 
doesn’t appear to have any great 
prospects, so proof of effectiveness 
isn’t likely to be found in champion- 
ships won. 

But yesterday a senior two-miler, 
who in three years of running has 
never broken ten minutes ran five 
880s within 25 minutes at an aver- 
age time of 2:22 and came back to- 
day with two single miles in 4:52. 
And last week a sophomore half- 
miler ran five 220s within 25 min- 
utes in :24, :24, :24.6, :25.2, and 
: 25.7, finishing well within himself. 

These are not great performances. 
But in the short time we've followed 
this type of work, it has proven in- 
teresting certainly, effective in mak- 
ing the men confident of progress, 
and, of increasing importance in our 
more and more demanding academic 
schedules, adaptable to both time 
and study requirements. 

As our understanding of interval 
training becomes clearer in detail 
‘and as our skill in its utilization im- 
proves, we believe physical poten- 
tials will be more and more realized. 

More importantly, we believe 
American distance runners, from 
high school to our greatest national 
champions, can benefit through 
adoption of its methods and at the 
same time remain true amateurs and 
good students. 
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Ready 


Now? 


Important 
Rule Changes 


NCAA 
Football Rule Change 


“Section 3, Article 1. The ball shall be 
a four-panel, pebble-grain leather cover 
without corrugation other than for 
seams or lacing and enclosing a rub- 
ber bladder. It shall be inflated to the 
pressure of 12%-13% Ibs. and have the 
shape and dimension shown by the dia- 
gram. Its weight shall be 14-15 ounces. 
A rubber ball may be used by election 
of either team while on offense.” 


NFSHSAA 
Football Rule Revision 


“1-3-1: This article will be revised to 
give rubber or composition-covered 
footballs which have been approved as 
meeting proper reaction and durability 
standards the same status as that of a 
leather-covered ball. It will also be pro- 
vided that if the two competing teams 
cannot agree on whether a leather-cov- 
ered ball or a ball with another type 
cover shall be used, each team may 
designate at the beginning of a half 
which type ball will be used when that 
team snaps or free kicks.” 


lege playing under NCAA and 
NFSHSAA rules should have available 
at each game a minimum of three ap- 
proved rubber-covered footballs. Place 
your order today for SEAMLESS 5818S 
and 591L8. 


ALT] 
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a 
for 
FOR you this means every col- 
Athietic Goods Division 4 
THE SEAMLESS } 
RUBBER COMPANY vi 
New Haven 3, Conn. amt 


acknowledged LEADER in 


It will pay you to choose the IVORY SYSTEM, America’s top name in 
its field, to handle the reconditioning of your sports equipment. 


Here's what the IVORY SYSTEM offers you 


@ NATION'S LARGEST, BEST-EQUIPPED PLANT @ SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
@ WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL @ COMPLETE INSURANCE COVERAGE 
@ FAST, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


All over America, thousands of colleges, schools and pro clubs are now 


sending winter sports equipment to us for reconditioning . . . Why not 
write for complete details regarding our nationwide service. 


d LARGEST 
CA'S OLDEST went 
gECONDITIONERS of ATHLETIC equip 


Offers positive protection against Langes? wewing ond tough lacing 
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